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where 
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COVER CREDIT: 


MIKE GARRETT 
by Tony Tomsic 


NEXT MONTH IN 


WILT 
CHAMBERLAIN MIKITA 


Who accomplished the most in 
the world of sport in 1967? Who 
will win Sports Man-of-the-Year 
Award? Find out next month... 
Also find out who the top per- 
formers were in all the major sports 
in ’67. 


We present two great Sport Spe- 
CIALS in the February issue. One, 
“On The Road With Wilt And The 
Téers,” by Arnold Hano, reveals the 
uniquely close relationships among 
players on a world championship 
basketball team — particularly a 
team with a $250,000 superstar like 
Chamberlain . . . The other is a 
Bonus Srectat on Black Hawk cen- 
ter Stan Mikita, whom many experts 
regard as “the best all-round hockey 
player in the world.” 


You will be surprised to learn of 
the many-sided revolution going on 
in baseball today. We dig into the 
details behind it in February Sport, 
and point out, pro and con, just 
what the future may bring . . . Also 
in baseball we profile Cub 20-game 
winner Ferguson Jenkins, and Lew 
Krausse. one of Charlie Finley’s 
problem players last year . . . In 
pro football we spotlight the exciting 
Colt Willie Richardson ... Plus a 
closeup on the Rams’ tough, under- 
rated runner, Les Josephson ... And 
a moving story on what happens to a 
pro football player when his career 
is threatened by a knee injury . . . 
In pro basketball we feature Dave 
Bing, the high-scorer of the Detroit 
Pistons . . In college basketball we 
profile Elvin Hayes, the Big E of 
Houston who played such a tough 
game against Lew Alcindor last sea- 
son and said afterwards: “Wait’ll we 
get them in the Dome” this year .. . 
In addition, we have a complete pre- 
view of the U.S. team’s chances in 
the winter Olympics at Grenoble. 
France . . . plus an inside look at 
hard-hitting heavyweight hopeful 
Joe Frazier, who is not participating 
in the WBA tournament, but who 
nevertheless may well end up as the 
successor to Muhammed Ali , 
There’s much more, too, in February 
Sport that you won't want to miss. 
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Skiing is his sport. Sunlight is his friend. { caee \ 
He’s the boy with the pHisoHex skin. 4 
Attack on skin germs Se 

pHisoHex is a liquid antibacterial skin cleanser whose cleansing action re- 
moves dirt and pore-clogging oils that often cause pimples, whiteheads and 
blackheads. And this is vitally important: pHisoHex contains an antibacterial 
called hexachlorophene, which combats germs and deposits its invisible 
germ-fighting protection on your skin between washings. That’s why we 


suggest that you don’t use soaps or other cleansers when you're using 
pHisoHex: they might remove this protection. 


The boy with the 


For skin care, many physicians recommend pHisoHex in preference to any 
other medicated skin cleanser. Washing with it—ideally three or four times 
every day—will help clear acne blemishes and will help keep your skin clear. 
Do, please, follow the careful directions that come with it: they’re specific 
and tested, right down to the exact amount of pHisoHex recommended for 
one washing. 


Not sure how to pronounce pHisoHex? It’s FY’so-hex. The best way to re- 
member it is to try it. Available at your drugstore in 5 oz. and 1 pt. 
squeeze bottles. Save money by buying the big size. 


Would you like to know more about skin care and other per- 
sonal pointers? Send for a free booklet today: For boys, 
“Good grooming guide for busy guys”; for girls, “Teen-aged? 
Have acne? Skin care and personality pointers.” We believe 
you'll find each very helpful. 


J Vir rap Winthrop Laboratories, 90 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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THE ARM-IN-THE-CHEST SHOT 


Tt was very disheartening to Mike 
Fink, a 39-year-old mechanical en- 
gineer from New York. Here he had 
come up with a revolutionary idea for 
shooting a basketball and yet the 
three NBA teams he contacted re- 
fused even to listen to his theory. 
Figuring maybe we could help, we 
got in touch with Bob Ferry, as- 
sistant coach and reserve center for 
the Baltimore Bullets. 

“Bob,” we said, “Fink’s theory is 
this: You hold the ball like a two- 
handed set shot except that the 
thumbs overlap. What do you think?” 

“Td say they’re shooting the ball 
against us pretty good right now,” 
said Ferry. “Dave Bing got 36 and 38 
against us recently and he was shoot- 
ing so fast he didn’t even have time 
to get his thumbs together.” 

“The guy claims his method really 
works,” we said, “and he believes that 
if Wilt Chamberlain shot free throws 
this way he’d hardly ever miss.” 

“Wilt,” said Ferry, “has been shoot- 
ing somewhat that way for years.” We 
expressed surprise. “Sure,” Bob said, 
*Wilt’s so big his thumb overlaps 
even when he shoots one-handed.” 

We pressed on, saying, “Fink’s ap- 
proach is supposedly based on scientif- 
ic principle. This guy believes perfect 
balance is the secret to near-perfect 
shooting and that the ideal way to 
produce this balance would be to have 
a single arm growing out of the mid- 
dle of your chest.” 

“That’s just speculation,” said Fer- 
ry. “Personally, I don’t know anyone 
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In between parties and three-pound T-bone 


built that way. What did you say this 
guy’s name was? Fink? And he’s 
serious?” 

““Sure. We're surprised he hasn’t 
contacted yo yet.” 

“Maybe he figured our overlapping 
fingers wouldn’t help us that much.” 

“He said he couldn’t even get by 
the switchboard with one club.” 

‘I’m sure he could get by the 
switchboard with us,” said Ferry. “In 
fact, if things keep going this bad 
for us, he’s liable to make the club.” 

“Even if he has one arm growing 
from his chest?” 
..“Especially if he has one arm grow- 
ing from his chest. He’d be hell on 
defense, wouldn’t he?” 

“Seriously, Bob,” we said, ‘how are 
things really going with the Bullets?” 

“Oh, terrific,” said Ferry, laughing. 
‘We lose six in a row, then you c 
me with a thing like this. But I'll tell 
you, I’m open to any suggestion. 
You're even liable to see some thumbs 
overlap tonight. I’ll have to tell Gene 
(head coach Gene Shue) about this— 
especially the bit about the arm in the 
middle of the chest. Gene’ll appreciate 
that. He doesn’t even have a chest.” 


A FINE LEG BREAK 


When John Carlos was 15, grow- 
ing up in Harlem, he was obsessed 
with foot speed—mainly because he 
didn’t have much. 

He was a fine swimmer—a life- 
guard, in fact—but running was 
something else. So to make up for 
the foot-race defeats his friends would 
give him, John would run imaginary 


races up the staircase in his apart- 
ment building. He’d time himself and 
see if he could keep improving on his 
record. Then, one day, he grabbed a 
post and spun around the corner. He 
hit the stairs and suddenly his les 
twisted under him. A bone snappe 
in his thigh and John was placed 
in a cast and told to stay there six 
weeks. 

John said okay and went out and 
played basketball, cast and all. He 
played so much that he wore away the 
bottom of the cast. When the rest of 
the plaster was removed, X-rays 
showed that the fracture had healed 
perfectly. John waited six weeks, then 
challenged his old racing tormentors 
again. This time he beat them easily 
and he’s been running away from 
most of the competition ever since. 

Carlos fully believes the fracture 
made his leg stronger and the results 
have been amazing. He’s run 100 yards 
in 9.2 with the wind and 9.4 without 
it. He’s run the 220 around the turn 
in 20.3. He’s run a 400-meter relay 
leg in 45.7. And among his impressive 
victories are wins in the 200 meters 
in the ’67 Pan-Am Games and the 
Pre-Olympics. He has his eye on two 
gold medals at Mexico City next 
October, and the battle among him, 
Jim Hines and Tommie Smith in the 
200 will be something to see. 

The broken leg has provided John 
with a whole new life, but it took him 
nearly six years to realize it. He 
dropped out of high school as a soph- 
omore, “I was going to work and make 
me a million dollars,” he says. But 
the $40-a-week job as a handyman 
wasn’t very promising. After a year 
he went back to school, graduating in 
64 from the Machine and Metal Trade 
School as a cabinet-maker. In the 
meantime he’d been New York City 
champ three years in the 220. ; 

He wanted to go to NYU but his 
grades kept him out and he figured 
then that no matter where he went 
he’d probably flunk out, so he turned 
down offers from several Negro col- 
leges. He went to work as a $60-a- 
week hospital orderly, and then lost 
the job in ’65 when he was delayed 
by an airline strike while competing 
for the U.S. in Trinidad. Next came 
marriage and a $70-a-week job as a 
shipping clerk for a track-shoe dis- 
tributor. Finally he decided he’d had 
enough of the dead-end route and ac- 
cepted a scholarship from East Texas 
State University in Commerce, Texas, 


and enrolled as a 21-year-old fresh- 
man in the fall of ’66,. It’s been on- 
ward and upward ever since. 

The race that propelled the 6-4, 
190-pound Carlos into the interna- 
tional spotlight was his victory in the 
Pre-Olympics—not the 20.5 he ran 
in a qualifying heat, but the 20.7 he 
ran in the final on an upset stomach. 
Tt seems that Carlos, who has his own 
ideas about training, decided to put 
away some three-pounds worth of T- 
bone steak the night before. “When 
I’m knocking off the food for free,” 
says Carlos, laughing, “I really go to 
work.” 

That government meal-ticket is a 
tantalizing thing for Carlos, who can’t 
yet afford to bring three-pound T- 
bones home to his wife and daughter. 
He gets an $87 check each month from 
the school to pay the rent and every- 
thing else. He can’t take a job, because 
Lone Star Conference rules forbid it. 
Fortunately his wife Karen has a 
secretarial job. 

The college experience, on the 
whole, has been a good one for 
Carlos, even though he has no love 
for the town of Commerce. “It’s ter- 
rible being from the big city and com- 
ing out here to a little farm town,” he 
says. “You can put this town in Cen- 
tral Park about three different times.” 

He can knock the town but he also 
knows that it, like college, has been 
good for him, providing him with 
fewer opportunities to exercise his 
love for “partying it up,” than, say, 
New York. “I was myself before I 
was running track,” says Carlos, “and 
it’s hard to change. But as soon as I 
make up my mind that I want to win 
a gold medal in the Olympics, all the 
partying and the staying up late will 
have to wait,” 

Somehow we have the feeling 
John’s mind was made up the day he 
peed to end his life as a shipping 
clerk. 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


_ Cardinal relief pitcher Dick Hughes 
is one fellow who expects to have a 
psychedelic holiday season without 
being on LSD. “Nobody enjoys a 
Christmas tree the way I do,” says 
the nearsighted Hughes. ‘When I take 
my glasses off, the lights are blurry 
and all the ornaments just blend one 
into the other. It’s beautiful.” 

Early. this season five-year-old Chip 
Taylor, son of New Orleans fullback 
Jim Taylor, came down with mumps. 
As a precaution, all Saints who hadn’t 
yet had the disease took gamma gob- 
ulin shots and coach Tom Fears then 
jokingly presented Jim with a bill for 
$1000—the cost of the serum. “That's 
not my fault,” said Taylor, turning 
white. “All you guys should have had 
mumps when you were little.” 

Dutch Harrison took the microphone 
during award ceremonies following 
the St. Louis Open golf tournament 
after Harrison himself had placed 
third, “I had a big speech all ready,” 
he said, “because I thought I was go- 
ing to win and take home a big 
check. But little check, little speech. 
Thank you very much.” 

University of Cincinnati football 
coach Homer Rice on why the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa is one of the few college 
teams to use four men up front on 
defense: “They’re so big (Joe Blake, 
270; Brendon Moriarity, 250; Willie 
Crittendon, 275, and Karl Kenke, 235), 
there isn’t room for anyone else.” 

Philadelphia Eagle coach Joe Kuha- 


RONNEE BRUNK, University of Missouri 


rich, when asked if a situation was 


unusual; “No, it’s not unusual, but 
it is rare.” 
Minnesota regained the Little 


Brown Jug this year by beating 
Michigan, 20-15, but for a while dur- 
ing the game coach Murray Warmath 
figured neither victory nor revenge 
would be his. ‘Last year when I was 
leaving the field after we lost, 49-0, I 
told Bump Elliott, ‘That’s one I owe 
you.’ This year, when the score got 
to be 15-0 against us, I thought may- 
be I was building up a credit account.” 

Baltimore Colt receiver Alex Haw- 
kins, talking about his well-publicized 
arrest for playing poker in a barber 
shop in the early morning hours: “I 
called my wife in Atlanta to warn 
her about newspaper stories and she 
said, ‘Hell, you can’t even beat me in 
gin, what are you doing playing 
poker?’ ” 


CAMPUS item CANDIDATE 


Ronnee Brunk is the University of 
Missouri’s entrant in our 17th annual 
Campus Queen Contest. Which seems 
only fitting, because 19-year-old Ron- 
nee was also the state of Missouri's 
entrant in the last Miss America 


pageant. Ronnee is a veteran, too, of 
other beauty contests, including the 
national Junior Miss pageant in 1966. 

Miss Brunk is from St. Louis, stands 
5-7, weighs 122, measures 3712-2416- 
36, has dark brown hair and green 
eyes. She’s a sophomore majoring in 
vocal music, and her Delta Gamma 
sorority has utilized her talents by 
making her song leader. Among Ron- 
nee’s hobbies are dramatics, water- 
skiing, boating, swimming and sing- 
ing. 

Next month we will present our 
fifth and final Campus Queen candi- 
date and at year’s end you may vote 
for your favorite. 


A LITTLE-BITTY TOUGHER? 


One of the more interesting base- 
ball stories this fall came out of Balti- 
more and quoted Oriole manager 
Hank Bauer as saying he was going 
to be rougher next season. It was a 
logical statement, considering that the 
Orioles dropped from first to a sixth- 
place tie. So we called Bauer to see 
if he was getting into the proper 
frame of mind by, say, punching a 
bag shaped like Boog Powell, As it 
turned out, the phone call was a big 
mistake, because Bauer denied the 
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article, sort of. 

“The writer misinterpreted what I 
said,” Bauer told us in his most pleas- 
ant growl. “What I meant was that we 
were going to work harder on things 
like baserunning, bunting, advancing 
a man—the little-bitty things you 
have to do to win ballgames.” 

Little-bitty? Hank Bauer? Well, 
maybe hair-spray commericals do that 
to a fellow. But it seemed to us that 
at this point Bauer very much needed 
a “get-tough” story; his image as an 
old bust-’em-up Marine was decidedly 
in danger. 

“I know a lot of people wrote about 
our supposed discipline problems, and 
I eracked down on a couple of men,” 
said Bauer, “but that wasn’t our prob- 
lem, Our biggest problem was that in 
spring training I counted on 42 wins 
from McNally, Palmer and Bunker 
and at the end of the year I had 13. 
Individually, Powell was the biggest 
disappointment and Etchebarren and 
Aparicio didn’t have years like they 
did in ’66, either. Hell, it’s black and 
white—there’re some pretty good rea- 
sons why we didn’t have a good year.” 
Ah, it was good to hear an old-fash- 
ioned Marine-type four-letter exple- 
tive. 

“But this stuff about getting tough- 
er,” said Bauer, “it was meant in 
reference to execution—and I don’t 
mean execution in the sense of chop- 
ping a guy’s throat, heh, heh.” 

Bauer’s “heh, heh’ is worth ten 
‘little-bittys” anytime. The Marine 
image was secure for another day, 
Semper Fidelis. 


ICHABOD AND MIKE THE TIGER 


When most coaches run down the 
coming season, they give you an im- 
passioned reading of all the statistics 
they can lay their hands on. But not 
Press Maravich, head basketball coach 
at Louisiana State University. He 
sounds like a booking agent, 

“We've got a complete new setup,” 
Maravich to!d us in November. “Pom- 
pon girls with gold and purple uni- 
forms and 12 different routines; a pep 
band; spectacular halftime shows, and 
a Mike the Tiger running around.” 

Somewhere on the vaudeville bill 
there is also a varsity basketball game 
and the headliner for the whole show 
is a 6-434, 180-pound sophomore for- 
ward who comes on the court looking 
like Ichabod Crane and leaves op- 
ponents looking like they just saw the 
Headless Horseman: Last year he 
averaged 43.6 points per game, 10.4 
rebounds, better than seven assists 
and broke most of Bob Pettit’s fresh- 
man records (15 school records in all). 
His name is Pete Maravich and Press 
is his grateful father—grateful that 
they’re both on the same side. Press 
had enough of competing against his 
son last season. 

The freshmen were 17-1 and the 
varsity was nearly as bad as the 
freshmen were good. “We won three 
games,” says Press, “a miserable 
three.” For the elder Maravich, in- 
dignity was heaped upon indignity. 
He’d scrimmage the varsity against 
the freshmen and, naturally, Pete 
would lead his team to victory. On 
game night Press would mentally 
count the house while the freshmen 
played—and then Press would divide 
by two as the house melted away 
when the varsity took the floor. 
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Things got so bad that all six cheer- 
leaders decided they had to study for 
exams one Saturday afternoon and 
couldn’t attend a regionally televised 
game. Sports publicity director Bud 
Johnson fired them. 

Press also had to put up with the 
needle from his son. When LSU won 
its third and last game—87-85 over 
Georgia—Pete took a look at all the 
newsmen crowding around Press and 
said to his father: “Gee, you would 
think you just beat UCLA.” 

All of which should have made 
Press question his sanity about having 
left North Carolina State the year 
before where, in two seasons, he was 
39-14. Press knew the situation was 
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Hank Bauer says he was misinter- 
preted when someone wrote that 
the Oriole manager was going to 
get much tougher next season. 


bad at LSU, but didn’t realize it would 
get worse before it got better. “This 
must be Marlboro Country,” he says, 
“because it sure isn’t Basketball 
Country.” 

Weeding out apathy is the big 
problem facing Press and it looks 
like he knew the solution all the time: 
produce a son who’s probably one of 
the best sophomores in the country. 
“Maybe it’s basketball genes,” says 
Press, who averaged 12 points a game 
with the pro champion Detroit Eagles 
in 1941, 

Press does not attempt to hide the 
fact that his club—containing four or 
five sophomore  starters—is built 
around Pete. He also has no doubts 
that Pete will be an All-America. “He 
has all the capabilities,” says Press. 
“Of course, I’m speaking now as a 
coach. He’s a great ballhandler, ex- 
ceptional dribbler. There’s nothing he 
can’t do.” 

Nothing except stick to a diet that 
might take him out of the beanpole 
category. “I give him all kinds of 
vitamins,” says Press, ‘and tell him 
to eat things that will stick to his 
ribs, but he’s a junky eater—a donut, 
pop, a piece of candy.” 

But Press doesn’t seem like he’s go- 
ing to push the issue too hard as long 
as Pete’s health, stamina and perform- 
ance aren’t affected. With Pete’s 


Crane-like legs, his flopping brown 
hair and oversized uniform, he’s great. 
box-office, and at this point Press is 
just as concerned about selling tickets 
as he is in winning ballgames. And al- 
ready the ticket problem appears to 
be over for a while. Before the sea- 
son, LSU was assured of a sellout for 
every game—compared to a sale of 
just_50 season tickets last year. 

“People can walk out on us like 
they did last year if they want too,” 
says Press, “‘but if they do, at least 
I can tell myself, ‘We’re paid for in 
advance.’ ” 


THE WINDFALL 


It’s been a great off-season for 
Jimmy Piersall, in both big and little 
ways. In his new job as promotion 
man for the California Angels, Jim- 
my has been constantly on the go 
talking to kids at school assemblies. 
Sample Piersall advice: “I have noth- 
ing against long hair—it’s just 100 
years too late.” By early November 
Jimmy figured he’d spoken to over 
100,000 students, 

There was satisfaction in a small 
number too—the 1/1° of a World 
Series share the Angels voted Jimmy. 
Based on the Angels’ fifth-place fin- 
ish in the American League, Piersall’s 
portion came to $12.93. “Considering 
that I was at bat maybe three times,” 
says Piersall, “I was tickled to death 
they thought of me. They showed a lot 
more class than the Minnesota club 
showed Sam Mele.” 

To express his gratitude to his fel- 
low Angels, Jimmy planned at first 
to write each player a letter. “I was 
going to tell them that I was puiting 
my money in mutual funds so we'd 
all benefit,” he says. But then Jimmy 
thought better of it. “What I’m really 
going to do with the money,” he told 
us, “is take my kids to Disneyland 
for one ride apiece.” 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


These people report they have fan 
clubs for the following: Penne 
Decker, Rt. 2, Box 300B, Long Grove, 
Ill. 60047: Lou Brock, Sharon Dryer, 
4848 S. Elizabeth, Chicago, Ill. 60609: 
Keith Erickson. Steve Steinhiller, 1911 
E. 69 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 64132: 
Rick Monday. 


LOVALTY 


Detroit Tiger fans haven't exactly 
been strewing manager Mayo Smith’s 
path with rose petals since season’s 
end, but if he’s going to manage a club 
that fails to win the pennant, he 
figures any place is better than in 
Philadelphia. : 

“The loyal Philly fans!” he said 
laughing a while back. “I'll never for- 
get that letter I got. This guy writes 
me that he would like to have my 
picture, autographed. He says he saves 
autographed pictures of famous men. 
He says he has in his collection 
Khrushchev, and Dave Beck, who was 
put in jail at the time, and Johnny 
Stompanato. He writes to me and says, 
‘Now that Johnny Stompanato just 
got killed, I’d like to hav= your pic- 
ture to replace him.’ ‘ : 

“He signed it, ‘A Loyal Philly Fan.’’ 


See you next month. 
mes —— FRED KATZ 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
A BASEBALL PLAYER 


By Mickey Mantle 


Simon and Schuster 
Rockefeller Center 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 


“The Education of a Baseball 
Player” is really two books; one 
part is Mickey telling about his 
life, telling especially about grow- 
ing up in baseball; the other is 
Mickey’s own advice on how to 
play the game. Both parts are yvalu- 
able, but we think Mickey’s self- 
revelations are the strongest ele- 
ment in a book which is easily 
the most moving ever written about 
the Yankee superstar. If you doubt 
our word, just start reading the 
selected excerpt beginning on page 
44 of this issue. 


BEST PRO FOOTBALL 
GAMES ’66-’67 


Bob Curran 


Essandes Special Editions 


A Division of Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
Rockefeller Center 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 


The title is a bit of a misnomer, 
since the only 1967 games included 
here are the Packers-Cowhoys’ clash 
for the NFL championship and the 
first Super Bowl battle. But don’t 
let that stop you. This is a fasci- 
nating, dramatically told rundown 
of the big NFL and AFL games of 
the 1966 season, as chosen by the 
head coaches themselves. There are 
25 games here and. after you’ve 
finished reading them all, reading 
about tremendons individual per- 
formances, about perfect ensem- 
ble execution, about the tribal emo- 
tions that hit the athletes at time 
of stress, you get a better idea of 
why pro football has such a hold 
on us today. 


$1.00 
Please write directly to the publisher 


of each book if you wish to place an 
order. Do not write to SPORT 
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HALAS, PRO AND CON 

In the November Sport, Bill Fur- 
long wrote an article called “Dissen- 
sion on the Bears.” I don’t see how he 
can knock a man like George Halas if 
he looks back on all this man has 
done for professional football. 
Flushing, N.Y. Jeff Jacobovitz 


I would like to congratulate Bill 
Furlong. He pointed out that George 
Halas has run out the clock as coach. 
Who is he trying to kid with that 
team? The only good offensive player 
he’s got is Gale Sayers, and although 
his defense is supposed to be good, in 
my opinion the only real pro is Dick 
Butkus. So George had better pack 


his bags. 
Watertown, Conn. Jim Liakos 


HE’S NO FOOL 


I have just read the November issue 
of Sport and would like to congratu- 
late you on the fine article, “The Lit- 
tle Major’s Maple Leafs.” It was most 
clever of you to transpose the names 
of Syl Apps and Ted Kennedy, just 
to see how many people would catch 
the error. But I used to have that 
very picture of Apps taped to the 
wall in my bedroom, so you couldn’t 
fool me. 
Areadia, Cal, Gary Ezzo 

We only fooled ourselves, Gary, 
honest. The names were somehow 
transposed in our art department. The 
guilty party is now taped to the wall 
in our office. 


GENTLEMAN JOE 

I would like to thank John Devaney 
for his November Sport Special, “Joe 
Namath’s Good Days and Bad.’ It 
was the best article on Joe that I 
have ever read. I attended school with 
Joe and recently talked with him, and 
he is still a gentleman in the true 
sense, Thank you again for having 
allowed your man to get a true pic- 
ture of the Jet quarterback. 
Hollywood, Florida Anne Reese 


A NON-VIOLENT PROTEST 

No congrats to George Vecsey and 
his inside report on “Violence in 
Baseball” (October Sport). There is 
no more violence in baseball today 
then there was ten, 20 or 1000 years 
ago. Brushbacks and the like are all 
part of the game, and fights are so 
rare that when they do break out, 
they are greatly exaggerated and 
overemphasized. 
Whitestone, N.Y. Jay Rogoff 


A NAVAL SALUTE 

“The Ordeal of Jerry Levias” (Oc- 
tober Sport) was one of the finest 
articles that I’ve read in your or any 
other magazine. Mentioned in the 
story was Jerry’s instrumental part 
in SMU’s 31-3 defeat of Navy. Well, 
speaking as a member of the Brigade 
of Midshipmen, I hardly consider it a 
disgrace to be beaten by such an 
athlete and a man. 
Annapolis, Md. D.Y. Liebschner 


TAKE THAT, BRAT ; 
Bill Furlong wrote that Eddie 
Stanky is “indisputably more genius 
than jester” (October Sport). Wellf, 
Stanky’s remark that the White Sox 
were not a dull, hitless team, but one 
that would embarrass the league on 
the way to the pennant, was a real 
joke, and a couple of experts on 
American League humor, the A’s and 
the Senators, are robably _ still 
chuckling about it. The Pale Hose 
were as dull and punchless as a boxer 
with broken hands. Stanky is indis- 
putably a ae jester who fin- 
ished third in the genius league. 
Delmar, N.Y. Dick Molinari 


A CUB COMING 
With all of the attention given to 
the Red Sox and their rise to the 
top, you have overlooked another team 
that certainly surprised the odds- 
makers, the Chicago Cubs. How about 
a story on their move from last to 
third place, or some feature stories 

on the Cubs’ young stars? 
Elgin, Illinois Steve Waller 


Look for our February issue, Steve, 
for a profile on the Cubs’ 20-game 
winner Ferguson Jenkins, 


WE’RE TOO SOFT 
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I would like to remark about the 
many stories you run telling about 
athletes who have fought injuries 
to stay in the game. You say how 
wonderful it is and how they have 
such a heart for the game. Well, I've 
had it. Every athlete does that and 
you know it. It’s nothing so great and 
I’m sick of reading about it, 

Los Angeles, Calif. Raymond Miller 


FOR COLLECTORS 

In cleaning out our old family 
home, we have found that we have 
the first issue of Sport. We thought 
that it might be of some value to 
collectors; if so, we would appreciate 
hearing from them. 
RFD 2, Box 100 
DeLand, Florida 


Mrs. Jack Duncan 
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During his first four seasons with the Rams, Roman Gabriel had little chance 
to do much on a football field, which gave him plenty of time to do funny things 
off the field. All that’s changed now that he’s the leader of his team’s offense 


By BILL LIBBY 


N HIS 27 years Roman Gabriel has been an All-America quarterback at North Caro- 

lina State, a No. 1 draft choice of the Los Angeles Rams, a part-time performer for the 

Rams through most of four seasons, a fairly successful first-string quarterback with 
the Rams during the ’66 season, a guy who named his second son Ram, a guy who jumped 
the Rams to sign with the AFL Oakland Raiders, a guy who re-signed with the Rams, a 
guy who sued the Rams because he re-signed with them without consulting a lawyer. 
. . . Ram linebacker Jack Pardee says, “Gabe has an arm of iron.’ Gabriel’s critics 
say he also has a head of iron. 

At least, they were saying that until this season, claiming the 6-4, 225-pounder can do 
everything a quarterback has to do except think quick enough to make the clutch play. 
But through the first half of the season, Gabriel was doing it all. After leading the Rams 
to six successive exhibition victories and three wins in four league games, Gabe and his 
teammates flew to Baltimore and a game against the Colts that everyone knew might 
well decide the NFL Coastal Division title. 

Trailing 24-17 with less than three minutes to play, the Rams intercepted a John 
Unitas pass and took possession on the Colt seven-yard line. It all came down to whether 
Gabriel could put the ball in the end zone. On first down he fumbled the ball and kicked 
it back to the 19 before falling on it. Under heavy pressure from the Baltimore rush on 
second down, Gabe unloaded a short flip to tight end Billy Truax, who was dropped on 
the 16. (——)> TO PAGE 77) 


Merlin Olsen says of Gabriel (throwing past 49er Roland Lakes, right): ‘“‘He’s matured a lot lately.” 


Color by Darryl Norenberg 


THROW, GABRIEL, 
THROW 


sitting out this season 


close look at what life 


You think Rick is’ 


in sorrow? Take a 


is like for the NBA 


scoring champ since he 
became unemployed 
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overlooking Oakland’s blue, boat-dotted Lake Merritt, morning is a 
pleasant time. Downstairs a uniformed doorman guards the lobby. 
Entry is by appointment only. Express elevators swish up and down 
silently. Rich carpets cover each inch of space. Big money, only, lives here. 
Rick Barry awakened recently in his five-room suite on No. 11 at 
around 9 o’clock. He has never been an early riser; his still growing, 205- 
pound body needs plenty of sleep. Coffee is served on a lakeview sundeck 
of the Barry’s luxurious apartment. By a beautiful woman: Pam Barry. 
Pulling on a robe and slippers, Rick yawned and contemplated the matter 
of how he would occupy himself during the coming week. Being unem- 
ployed at the moment, he might have faced a dull seven days. Having left 
friends behind and moved to a new city he could have felt disoriented. 
But this was far from the case. 

The problem was one of compressing time and energy: could Rick— 
formerly of the San Francisco Warriors, now an inactive member of the 
Oakland Oaks of the American Basketball Association—spread himself 
thin enough to get around to even a small portion of the fun-filled, glamor- 
ous activities crowding his appointment book? 

On the living room table lay two San Francisco newspaper clippings. 
One was bannerlined: “WARRIORS WIN. RICK BARRY—WHO NEEDS 
HIM?” 

The second, dated ten days later, read: ‘LOSING STREAK HITS WAR- 
RIORS; HOW THEY MISS YOU-KNOW-WHO!” 

Smiling, Rick padded onto the sun deck, where his wife’s opening words 
weren’t hard to hear. “The Honolulu golf people phoned again this morn- 
ing,” she said. “They’re hoping they’ll be able to announce that you’ll be 
playing in the Hawaii Open next week.” 

Since he became unemployed, golf has become a mania with him, a 
challenge which he meets with all of his competitive fire. In this case, an 
all-expenses-paid golf outing (Rick Barry rarely travels anywhere except 
on a be-our-guest basis) appealed to him even more. The Hawaii Open 
is a big-time event and afforded a chance to test his game against leading 
pros. He’d like that. “Okay, we’ll go,” he decided. ‘‘We’ll stay at the Royal 
Hawaiian?” 

“Yes, dear, and we’re already invited to about a dozen cocktail parties 
and luaus.” 

Not many months earlier, the Barrys, their son, Scooter, and English 
sheepdog, Rags, lived in a similar San Francisco apartment-suite. Then, in 
June of 1967, came one of pro basketball’s most shocking happenings—the 
young, handsome scoring leader of the NBA abandoned San Francisco’s 
Western Division champions to jump crossbay and risk his career with a 
newborn team and league, the ABA Oaks. In defecting, Barry made an 
unprecedented deal. Beyond commanding a $75,000 annual salary, he took 
a 15 percent piece of the Oaks, with an added guarantee of five percent 
of gate receipts (once $600,000 was reached). If the franchise prospered, 
a jillion-dollar future was his. 

Legal explosions followed. And in a long court battle, the 23-year-old 
Barry was rendered swordless for the 1967-68 season. Warrior owner 
Franklin Mieuli held that Barry was contractually his property, a superior 
court judge agreed and Rick was frozen in place—forbidden to join the 
Oaks until his San Francisco agreement expired in September, ’68. 

A cruel blow? Enough to make a man go into a corner and brood and 
worry? Over coffee, on a morning last October, thumbing through a thick 
pile of morning mail, Rick made the image look ridiculous. So much was 
happening to him that he began to wonder if he could appear in the 
Hawaiian Open, after all. At hand was a letter from Columbia Pictures’ 
producer Mike Frankovich stating that he was well pleased with a screen 
test Barry had made a week earlier. Could they meet soon in Hollywood 
for further discussion of the launching of Rick into a career in which he 
might emerge as a new Gary Cooper? The mail also included requests for 
Rick to fly to New Orleans, Dallas, Denver and Anaheim, where his per- 
sonal appearance would boost ticket sales for the franchises of the ABA 
in those cities. Already burdened with a slate of ABA appearances, Rick 
read further: an invitation to take a bow at Jack Jones’ singing debut at 
the Coconut Grove in Los Angeles, an invite to make it a golf threesome 
with Pat Boone (the owner of the Oaks) and actor James Garner at Pebble 
Beach; a $5000 offer for Rick to pose for a series of national magazine ads; 
a report from makers of the Rick Barry Basketball Shoe (sales were 
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“Actually,” Rick complains about his current 
non-stop, non-basketball schedule, “I spend more 
time in planes and hotels and away from Pam 
and Scooter (his wife and son, above) than I 
did when I was playing 3000 minutes a season.” 


booming); a business conference requested by a very 
large savings-and-loan association, which wished to 
sponsor Rick Barry Youth Basketball Clinics; a re- 
minder that today he was to help judge the “Miss 
Barbary Coast” beauty contest; bids for Rick to preside 
at three supermarket openings; a check in four figures 
from Spalding Brothers, manufacturers of the Rick 
Barry outdoor basketball; and a note from the sports 
director of Oakland’s Channel 2, wondering if Rick 
would be interested in becoming the “color” announcer 
for Stanford, University of California and University 
of San Francisco basketball games during 1967-68 play. 

A phone rang and Richard Francis Dennis Barry III 
received one.more message. The $9200 burgundy-hued 
Porsche racing-model car he’d ordered—with full 
stereo equipment—was almost ready for delivery. No 
longer would Rick have to get around in anything as 
modest as the bucket-seat, superpowered Corvette 
Sting Ray he had parked at the curb outside. 

The scene was not unusual, in this. the winter of 
Rick Barry’s discontent. Some discontent. Visitors to 
the tower suite on Lake Merritt find him moving from 
phone to desk to appointment calendar, juggling airline 
schedules and wondering plaintively when he’ll have 
time to relax and have fun. 

“It’s just too much for me to handle,” he says. 
“Actually, out of uniform, I spend more time in planes 
and hotels and away from Pam and Scooter than I did 
when I was playing 3000 minutes a season. I figured 
I’d do some book-reading. do-some real loafing this 
winter. Haven’t read even one book. Relaxing—that’s 
a joke. What sack time I get starts about 2 a.m.” 

In October and November he appeared at Alex Han- 
num’s basketball school for boys in Connecticut and 
then at Easy Ed Macauley’s school near St. Louis. He 
then hurried to Minneapolis to speak at an ABA 
jamboree. He then grabbed the next plane to Los An- 
geles to whip up interest among sponsors in backing 
televising of ABA games. In spare moments he taped 
his Oakland radio show and studied lines he’d speak 
in doing commercials for Columbus Founders Savings 
& Loan Association, a firm which retains him at a gen- 
erous fee. His leap across the Bay Bridge to Oakland 
is tied into the commercials, with coy humor. Sample 
dialogue: 

Questioner: “Say, Rick, what team are you playing 
for this season?” 

Barry: “Well, I’m not really playing with anyone 
right now... .” 

Questioner: “But I hear you’ve moved to Oakland 
from San Francisco.” 

Barry: “That’s right.” 

Questioner: “But what about your savings account 
with Columbus Founders Saving & Loan in San 
Francisco?” 

Barry: “Oh, that’s been moved to their Oakland 
branch. You know me—I always like to stay close to 
my money.” 

Catching a plane north, Rick barely had time to tune 
up his golf game before he was competing in a series 
of tourneys in Las Vegas, Santa Rosa. California and 
Pebble Beach. He won the Northern California Press- 
Radio-TV golf title with a snappy round of 73, jumped 
into his Sting Ray and.sped off to another airport. 
Next stop: Indianapolis (to aid the Indiana Pacers of 
the ABA in sending up promotion skyrockets). Return- 
ing to the Coast, he won the Nugget Invitational title 
at Reno, lunched with an old friend, Sammy Davis Jr., 
and headed for Oakland, where he was the spotlighted 
figure as his new team, the Oaks, opened their league 
season before a disappointing crowd of 4800. ABA 
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Commissioner George Mikan had 
predicted 10,000. 

Dressed in a mustard-shade 
jacket and fawn slacks, Rick signed 
autographs and chatted with 75 of 
Pat Boone’s movie and TV friends, 
who’d flown up from Hollywood for 
the opening. Fans, however, found 
the sight of the NBA’s best shooter 
just standing around taking bows 
more than they could bear. The 
yells came: “Bench those nothing 
bums, we want Barry!” The Oaks— 
coached by Rick’s father-in-law, 
Bruce Hale—presented such anony- 
mities as Andy Anderson, LaVern 
Tart, Wes Bialosuknia and Jim 
Hadnot, and although they beat the 
Anaheim Amigos (“The Anaheim 
Amigos—????”, a cannon-voiced 
customer sitting near Barry kept 
asking), the audience was lethargic. 

“We’ve got to work harder!” Rick 
exclaimed later, his enthusiasm un- 
dampened. “Got to sell the fact that 
though we’re a new item on the 
market we’ve got big money behind 
us, good players and more show- 
manship than the NBA.” 

Rick believes completely in the 
eventual success of a second pro 
league, never doubts he did the 
wise thing in leaving Franklin 
Mieuli’s Warrior family and, as a 
newly arrived Oaklander, tries to 
be everywhere at once, never let- 
ting the publicity drum rest. In the 
week after the opener, he did a 
controversial radio show in which 
he chided Orlando Cepeda for not 
hitting well in the World Series. He 
was one of the “City Hall group” 
who met Charles O. Finley at the 
Oakland airport when Finley de- 
scended upon the new home of his 
uprooted Kansas City Athletics. He 
was up front at a testimonial din- 
ner to Scotty Stirling, general man- 
ager of the Oakland Raiders foot- 
ball club. And he even squeezed in 
that “Miss Barbary Coast” beauty 
contest. 

Arriving at the Athens Athletic 
Club in downtown Oakland for the 
contest, a fashionplate in light blue 
linen jacket, black trousers and 
narrow black silk tie, Rick easily 
stole the show over a cast which 
included Daryle Lamonica, the 
Raiders’ quarterback, and 20 of the 
Bay Area’s loveliest damsels. With 
an impeccable eye Rick surveyed 
the candidates (——} To pacE 73) 


Barry, who scored 2775 points for the 
Warriors last season, doesn’t believe 
the year’s layoff will do much damage. 
“Right now,” he says, “I’m not in shape 
to play 40 minutes. But give me two 
weeks to get ready and I could do it.” 
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Though both Otis Taylor, above, and Lance 
Alworth are flankers, they are rated by far 
the league’s outstanding wide receivers and 


Alworth is designated a split end because 
he often lines up there. Both are also criti- 
cized: Taylor for not always concentrating; 
Alworth for not running precise patterns. 


OTIS TAYLOR 
Kansas City Chiefs 


Bob Peterson 


Football is a team sport played by great individuals. 
According to the experts in our secret poll, the 


following players are the greatest AFL individuals 


upon returning from his honeymoon, was asked how he 

enjoyed the trip. “Don’t know,” he replied. “I haven’t 
seen the films yet.” 

The story is apocryphal, of course, but it does make its 
point on the extensive use of film viewing today in all 
aspects of football coaching and scouting. This fact was 
underlined last month in Sport’s NFL player ratings, when 
it was shown that all clubs correlated reports from game 
scouts with film studies. For the ratings of American Foot- 
ball League players in this issue, we found that all nine 
AFL teams scout their opponents almost exclusively on 
film. 

By running and re-running game films, teams can evalu- 
ate the strengths and weaknesses of every player in the 
league. We interviewed a scout who does this evaluating 
for each AFL team in order to get their player ratings. 

The scoring system used awarded five points for a first- 
place vote, three for a second, two for third and one for 
fourth. ; 

The thickest battle in the voting was fought where it 


Piven ret MEN like to tell the story of the coach who, 


BOBBY BELL 
Kansas City Chiefs 


Wally Yost 


unjdoyy pray 


San Diego Ghai 


Bob Peterson 
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usually is fought on the field—in the trenches, at of- 
fensive tackle. San Diego’s Ron Mix, an AFL pioneer, 
and Kansas City’s Jim Tyrer both polled four first-place 
votes and one second-place vote, but Mix drew a third- 
place tally to win by two points. An even tighter strug- 
gle was averted when a majority of scouts stated a 
preference for designating Otis Taylor as a flanker and 
Lance Alworth asa split end. (The Chargers frequently 
flop Alworth from one side to the other.) The consensus 
was that Taylor and Alworth formed the best combina- 
tion as wide receivers. 
Here are the results of the secret poll. 


OFFENSE 
Quarterbacks: 
1—JOE NAMATH, New York Jets, 37 points—Seven 
out of nine scouts picked him first. Drew raves for his 
obvious gifts—a great throwing arm, his ability to find 
receivers, even on busted plays, and his quick release 
(perhaps quicker than the young John Unitas). But his 
defects got even more attention. He doesn’t handle the 
running game as well as he should, and in the words of 
one scout, ‘the relies too much on his God-given talents.” 
He still has a tendency to force things by throwing into 
a crowd and gets stung by interceptions, But his overall 
play-selecting has improved. Because of two shaky 
knees, he’s strictly a drop-back passer, so the rushers 
know where to find him. Better than Unitas and Bart 
Starr? Not by a long shot, according to the consensus. 
Not yet, anyway. 
2—LEN DAWSON, Kansas City Chiefs, 23 points— 
Consistency is his strongest point. He has poise, intelli- 
gence, leadership ability, and he can throw the ball with 
accuracy at any range even if he doesn’t rate with 
Namath as a passer. Knows how to keep an offense roll- 
ing by picking plays that will work in given situations. 
If he has any critical weakness at all, it’s in his running, 
which isn’t good. 
3—JOHN HADL, San Diego Chargers, 10 points—No 
picture passer with his awkward-looking three-quarter 
throwing motion, but he gets the job done anyway. A 
strong thrower, he once was considered more of a 
threat on the long ball than on his shorter throws, 
though he’s made considerable improvement here. 
Although he’s become more of a drop-back passer in 
recent years, he is still a dangerous runner when forced 
to go. Having an excellent year, he appears finally 
to have come into his own. 


Flankers: 

1—OTIS TAYLOR, Kansas City Chiefs, 38 points—From 
a guy who couldn’t run pass patterns when he first 
came into the pros, he’s developed into the complete 
receiver. Has the size, strength and hands to go with 
his blazing speed. “He does everything Alworth does,” 
said one scout, “but Taylor weighs 220 pounds.” The 
rap against him is that his concentration seems to lag 
at times. Against Oakland earlier this year, he had 
Willie Brown beaten deep and dropped the pass. “He 
wasn’t concentrating on the play,” commented an op- 
posing scout. 

2—AL DENSON, Denver Broncos, 3 points—Made him- 
self into the receiver he is today. Was converted from 
tight end to take advantage of his speed and pass-catch- 
ing ability. Makes as good a move to the outside as any- 
body in the league, shielding the defender from the 
ball and making the grab with his excellent hands. 
Admired around the league for his guttiness. 

3—DON MAYNARD, New York Jets, 2 points—“Forget 
the things he does wrong,” said one rival team’s scout. 
“He has so much speed. Without him New York would 


have a tough time winning. ”” What he does wrong is oc- 
casionally bust plays; he isn't always where he should 
be when the ball is thrown. But his speed, moves and 
his talent for catching the ball often draw him double 
coverage. 


Split Ends: 

1—LANCE ALWORTH, San Diego Chargers, 43 points— 
Ranked a hair ahead of Taylor as the league’s best wide 
receiver. He probably is the best runner with the football 
after catching it. That is, he gets right in stride after 
coming down with the ball, usually springing him past 
his defender. They keep whacking him (the pros call it 
chugging) at the line of scrimmage, but he isn’t too 
susceptible to this because he has the agility to evade 
people. He isn’t the best pattern runner in the game, but 
compensates with his quick moves. He doesn’t leave 
a defender for dead, but watch how often he gets free 
on third-down plays. Goes to the corner well and can 
catch the ball in a crowd, utilizing great hands and jump- 
ing ability. Also is probably the best bad-ball receiver 
in the league—can come back for an underthrown pass 
or run under overthrown balls. 

2—ART POWELL, Buffalo Bills, 19 points—Can’t be 
sold short just because he’s been around a long time 
and was hurt this season. To one scout, he’s the most 
complete wide end in the AFL, with his ability to catch 
both the short and the long ball, “especially the one in 
the end zone.” To another, he’s the most dangerous re- 
ceiver in the league inside the 30-yard line. Has great 
moves, but his only big fault is that he takes too long 
setting up his patterns. Is similar in style to Dave 
Parks of the San Francisco 49ers, but Powell isn’t as 
good at running with the ball once he catches it. 
3—Tie, ART GRAHAM, Boston Patriots, and CHARLIE 
FRAZIER, Houston Oilers, 8 points each—Sometimes 
knocked for being slow, Graham runs with deceptive 
speed. “He’s fast enough,” commented one scout. “He 
beats us with slants. He’s one of the fine football players 
in our league. Once, he had a pass intercepted on him, 
was blocked and knocked down. But he got off the 
ground, pursued the play and made the tackle at the 
other end of the field.” Frazier, who played no college 
football, made himself into an end. His slight (six-foot, 
178-pound) frame takes an awful pounding, but he 
has the sprinter speed to leave defenders far behind 
him, Is at his best on “ups” and post patterns. Can also 
run with the ball after catching a short one. 


Offensive Tackles: 

1—RON MIX, San Diego Chargers, 25 points—Despite 
derisive comments by some scouts who said he’s been 
slowed by age, Mix won on the basis of the fine year 
he’s having, His technique, desire, strength and balance 
still impress. He’s known as a “‘pop-out” blocker, the 
kind who gets his man with a quick, initial thrust. A 250- 
pounder, he’s rated much better on runs than on pass- 
blocking. He can get to the outside linebacker or de- 
fensive end in a hurry. But defensive ends like big Ron 
McDole, who wrestle with him or try to’ throw him 
around with their hands, give him the most trouble. 
2—JIM TYRER, Kansas City Chiefs, 23 points—Closing 
in rapidly on Mix, he’s some 40 pounds heavier and 
employs an entirely different technique. He likes to 
hit his man, then step back and fence with him, keeping 
him away from the passer. Tougher on pass-blocking 
than on runs, and agile for his size. “He does a good job 
leading that little guy (Mike Garrett) on runs,” said one 
scout. Unlike most big offensive linemen, he can’t be 
beaten on the inside. He learned how to use his body as a 
lightweight lineman at Ohio State, then grew up in the 
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pros. 

3—SHERMAN PLUNKETT, New York Jets, 11 points— 
Some scouts dismissed him as an immobile blob, but 
those who voted for him gave him points for the way he 
protects Namath. At a belly-bulging 320 or more pounds, 
he makes almost no pretense of providing a running 
wall for Jet backs, is highly stationary. One scout 
described trying to get past him on pass-blocking as 
“going around the whole damned world.” And another 
scout echoed, “his backs have the same trouble.” 
4—WALT SUGGS, Houston Oilers, 6 points—Received 
strong vocal support, if modest voting. Has been un- 
derrated a long time, excels at pass protection, but also 
does good job pulling on sweeps. One scout said, “If 
Tyrer is No. 1 all by himself, then Suggs is better than 
anybody else around.” Another, rating Suggs ahead of 
Mix, said, “My guy gets around Mix like nothing. Suggs 
can handle anybody.” 


Guards: 

1—BILLY SHAW, Buffalo Bills, 23 points—Even a side- 
lining early-season injury couldn’t dethrone him as the 
best guard in the league. ‘‘Half-healthy, he’s better than 
most,” said one scout. Probably as good a pulling guard 
as there is in football, he’s swift, tough, combative. At 
258 pounds, he’s strong enough to tangle with the big- 
gest tackles in the league. An inspirational type, he gets 
fired-up before each season and stays that way the rest 
of the year. 

2—ED BUDDE, Kansas City Chiefs, 18 points—One of 
the biggest guards in pro football, he has great upper 
body strength, with fair mobility. Handles men his own 
size better than he does the quick, light tackles who 
shoot through. Good on moving people out of 
the way on straight-ahead dives, and can get to the 
outside when he has to. Still needs to pick up finesse in his 
pass-blocking. “I think he’s overlooked,” said one op- 
posing scout. “He makes their running game go.” 
3—BOB TALAMINI, Houston Oilers, 13 points—All- 
AFL five times, he’s having his best season at age 28. 
He’s a manufactured football player, one who added 
weight after entering the pros and who learned how to 
compensate for his lack of speed by getting quick 
starts. His real forte is pass-blocking. A hitter. 
4—WAYNE HAWKINS, Oakland Raiders, 9 points—A 
superior pass blocker, he rarely lets his man slip through. 
His weakness is on running plays, where his lack of 
speed is a definite hindrance. But he makes up for some 
of his physical deficiencies with his savvy. 


Centers: 

1—JIM OTTO, Oakland Raiders, 38 points—His chief 
virtue is that he’s consistent. He never gives a bad 
performance and he never misses a game or an assign- 
ment. He’s a punishing blocker who really hurts the 
middle linebacker when he fires out at him. His 
technique at the line of scrimmage is a revelation—his 
legs are already chugging the instant he snaps the ball. 
Has great balance, and also is a tremendous downfield 
blocker. 

2—JON MORRIS. Boston Patriots, 13 points—In 1964, 
it appeared that he would challenge Otto, but he hasn’t 
come on since. A fine blocker, particularly on cutoffs, 
he’s also one of the weakest centers in the league on 
snaps. He caused a few fumbled punt attempts this year 
with low passes, and may be psyched about it now. 


Tight Ends: 

I—FRED ARBANAS, Kansas City Chiefs, 35 points— 
Overcame a spinal injury, then a freak accident which 
left him blinded in one eye. Never quit on himself, he 
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had to regain the confidence of coach Hank Stram and 
quarterback Len Dawson. An excellent blocker, he 
makes the strong-side running game work. He hits the 
outside linebacker, or the strong-side safety if he’s com- 
ing up, or the defensive end in case of an overshift, 
Quickness is his key. Greatest asset as a receiver is he 
makes the clutch catch. Dawson has so much faith in 
him, that on deep patterns he’ll run out of the pocket 
and hang onto the ball until Arbanas works himself 
free. 

2—WILLIE FRAZIER, San Diego Chargers, 14 points— 
At 6-4 and 225 pounds, he combines size with excep- 
tional swiftness. “It’s his speed that kills you,” explained 
one scout. He gets momentum up quickly, and if he’s 
hit with a quick look-in pass, he can barge right by his 
defender; he’s hard to bring down then. He’s also good 
at angling out toward the sidelines to make that first- 
down grab. 

3—PAUL COSTA, Buffalo Bills, 5 points—Another 
bull who’s tough to stop over the middle. He knows how 
to use his size to screen out the defensive man coming 
up from behind, and if he has room he can move for 
a big man. But the Bills rely on him mostly for his 
blocking ability. “He’s like having an extra tackle,” 
One scout said, 


Running Halfbacks: 

1—MIKE GARRETT, Kansas City Chiefs, 33 points—A 
gifted and instinctive runner, he’s at his best moving 
laterally along the line looking for his hole; if he sneaks 
through, he can dart and skitter his way to long gains. 
Has an uncanny ability to shift gears suddenly. Built low 
to the ground, he has fantastic balance and is. strong 
enough to break tackles. The reservations about him 
have to do with his lack of true blocking ability. “He 
chops at his man—that’s his best effort—he doesn’t 
knock him down,” said one seout, Though Chiefs claim 
he is a good blocker, he isn’t back there blocking for 
them 70 percent of the time. 

2—EMERSON BOOZER, New York Jets, 15 points— 
Perhaps only a year away from surpassing Garrett. “He 
does everything Garrett does,” said one rival scout, 
“and he’s bigger and stronger.” He's such a tough, 
amazingly well-balanced runner, you. can’t arm-tackle 
him. The rap against him was that he didn’t block and 
that he had bad hands. He erased that by improving 
as a blocker and pass-catcher this year. Now he does 
it all. 

3—CLEM DANIELS, Oakland Raiders, 11 points—The 
most versatile back in the league, he’s a dangerous run- 
ner who can score from any part of the field, and an 
outstanding receiver, particularly on long ones. Has a 
talent for running out of trouble when he appears to be 
trapped. Always drives for that extra yard with a good 
second effort; has powerful legs. Underrated at times, 
possibly because he’s a slow starter. But by the end of 
the season, he’s usually up there with the leaders. 


Fullbacks: 

1—JIM NANCE, Boston Patriots, 38 points—The best 
right now, but consensus was that he’s not as good as 
Cookie Gilchrist was when Cookie could take three or 
four men along with him. His biggest points are his 
tremendous strength and his quickness at hitting the 
hole in full stride. “He doesn’t give you those short, 
chopping steps,” said one scout. “When he hits the line, 
he’s moving at top speed and you can’t tackle him.” He 
has a natural talent for finding daylight once he’s in the 
secondary—and this is something you can’t teach 
someone, For all his running ability, he isn’t regarded 
as much of an outside threat. He (——> TO PAGE 74) 
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The Ghost 


At Second Base 


JULIAN 
JAVIER: 


Jack Zehrt 


The St. Louis Cardinals’ veteran infielder not only had his best season 
at bat, he pivoted so quickly on the double play that sliding runners seldom touched 
him. Which is one reason why he’s called The Ghost. But only one reason... 


By JOE DONNELLY 


Julian Javier racing to his right and diving back of 

second base to cut off hard-hit ground balls. His was 
the second-baseman’s ballet of quickness and delicate 
timing at its very best. Once he was stretched out on the 
grass and, seemingly without raising his chest from the 
ground, he got off the flip to shortstop Dal Maxvill for a 
force play. 

‘We call him The Ghost at second base,” says team- 
mate Mike Shannon. The tag is appropriate, the Car- 
dinals maintain, because Javier can never be found by 
the runner dashing from first base trying to break up 
the double play. Sticks and stones will break Javier’s 
bones but never a sliding baserunner. 

The deceptively slim-looking Dominican is quick, but 
there are other and better reasons why Julian Javier is 
The Ghost. From the high press-box level in Boston, it 
was thrilling to watch Javier make play after play. He 
left his wide range etched in the ground. And when the 


|: IS STILL a vivid memory of the last World Series. 


play was over, he bowed his head and rubbed out the 
trail of his spikes. Javier is only flashy making the play, 
and that’s why he is something of a ghost in the minds 
of baseball fans around the country. 

The Ghost resents this. Javier was asked on the morn- 
ing of the seventh game of the World Series if he had 
played his position all year as well as he had those past 
six games. He implored the sky and with considerable 
emotion, he said, “For eight years! For eight years!” 

He’s full of albondiga (Dominican meat loaf). Nobody 
ever played a whole season, let alone eight, as well as he 
did in those six Series games. Javier’s defensive play in 
the Series surpassed that of ex-Yankee Bobby Richard- 
son, who was regarded as one of the finest fielding sec- 
ond-basemen ever to have appeared in the World Series. 

Javier craves the attention he’s never received. He 
had been neglected so long (his attitude suggests that 
maligned would be a better word), he reacted waspishly 
to attention in the World Series. It (———} TO PAGE 67) 


After two seasons of injuries and .220 batting averages, a healthy Javier in 1967 hit .281, 14 home runs and had 64 RBI. 
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N.Y. Daily News photo 


HOCKEY’S 
BIGGEST 


BRAWLS 


NHL players think nothing of smashing their 
opponents’ heads. Here are the epic smashes 
from Shore to Shack—the gory of their times 


By STAN FISCHLER 


“Hockey breeds the insane emotions of the Roman 
circus.” 
—Canadian novelist 
Hugh MacLennan 


Gardens in Toronto, Kenny Reardon, a bullish- 
looking Montreal defenseman, was given a two- 
minute penalty by referee Bill Chadwick. As Reardon 
skated to the penalty box Cal Gardner, a tall, wiry 
Toronto center, defiantly waved his stick in-Reardon’s 
face. Reardon wheeled and swung his own stick at Gard- 
ner’s head like Carl Yastrzemski going for the long one. 
Reacting with a split-second refiex, Gardner deflected 
the blow with his stick and Reardon’s cracked in half. 
“T was going to smash him to pieces but the other 
players intervened,” Reardon said afterward. Then he 
muttered sadly: “I was so determined to swing at him 
full force that I never thought of jabbing the end of 
my stick into his mouth. I could have done it easily.” 
Dropping their sticks, Reardon and Gardner punched 
each other so viciously that a reporter was to describe 
the scene as “‘barbaric.” Referee Bill Chadwick said that 
if Reardon had connected “it would have been curtains 
for Gardner.” Which was Reardon’s idea. Earlier in the 
season he had broken Gardner’s jaw in two places, then 
observed: “It couldn’t have happened to a nicer guy.” 
This kind of episode has made many people wonder, 
is this what hockey’s all about? The answer, of course, 
is, of course! 

Variations on attempted manslaughter have been the 
woof and warp of National Hockey League history. 
Sometimes the techniques betray the subtle touch of a 
surgeon. During the 1963-64 season, Red Sullivan, a 
Ranger center, carried the puck toward the Montreal 
zone and then passed to a teammate. Suddenly, as if 
someone had fired a poisoned dart, Sullivan crumpled 
to the ice. Unnoticed to almost everyone, Doug Harvey, 
the All-Star Montreal defenseman, had rammed the 
blade of his stick into Sullivan’s stomach. “It looked 
like Harvey was using a fixed bayonet,” Ranger right 
wing Andy Bathgate said later. Sullivan was rushed to 
St. Clare’s Hospital, where a Catholic priest delivered 


(): THE NIGHT of January 1, 1949, at Maple Leaf 


The winner at the end of the elassic fight at left, Gordie Howe, 
is buried under peacemakers. His victim, the once fearsome 
Ranger defenseman Lou Fontinato, not only lost the battle but 
also the placement of his nose and his desire for future bouts. 
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the last rites. Fortunately, following a spleen operation, 
Sullivan recovered. 

Brawling is as much a part of hockey as speed, scor- 
ing and stickhandling. ‘‘Anyone who is surprised at 
fights breaking out in hockey,” said Scott Young, edi- 
torial page columnist in the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
“Should likewise be surprised each time the sun rises 
in the East. There is just something about being 
jammed into the sideboards at high speed, or catching 
a stick in the face or an elbow in the teeth which tends 
to rouse a man’s fighting spirit.” 

The reasons for the attacks are as varied as the 
techniques. You start with the fact that hockey players 
don’t know how to turn the other uncracked cheek. 
When they are hit—even legally—they hit back, often 
illegally. And when the referee misses the foul play, 
the victims take justice into their own hands—or 
sticks—and the blood flows. That’s what happened in 
the Harvey-Sullivan clash. 

“Sully had a habit of kicking my skates out from un- 
der me when we’d go into the corners,” Harvey said 
after the spearing. “I warned him about it several times, 
but he still continued to do it. By then I’d had about 
enough.” 

Occasionally, fights develop, when bloodthirsty de- 
fensemen try to run green rookies out of the league. 
Careers are made or broken in these moments. One of 
them took place at Boston Garden on January 1, 1958, 


when three of the toughest players on the Boston 
Bruins went after little Henri Richard, then a Montreal 
rookie. Twelve players battled for 15 minutes before 
Richard emerged, battered but victorious. 

“Little Richard proved his toughness,” wrote Roger 
Barry in the Quincy Patrioit-Ledger, “by engaging in 
pitched battles with Jack Bionda, Fernie Flaman and 
Leo Labine, bouncing up like a rubber ball every time 
he was knocked down.” 

Most often revenge is a key factor in hockey fights. 
Sometimes a player will nurse a grievance over many 
seasons, patiently awaiting an opening. Then he’l] strike. 
Some players formally issue warnings. In his early 
years as a Black Hawk, NHL scoring champion Stan 
Mikita made public a list of enemies with whom he 
vowed to square accounts. He got some, missed others. 

Finally, there’s the battle that erupts for no ap- 
parent reason except for the plain orneryness of a 
player—like the night Eddie Shore very nearly killed 
Ace Bailey. 

In the Depression years Shore was considered hockey’s 
Ty Cobb. The Boston Bruin defenseman was great, 
fearless and mean. Early in the 1933-34 season Shore 
was in a slump. He told writers he had to start playing 
tougher hockey to regain his form. One December night, 
soon after he made the statement, the Maple Leafs 
visited Boston Garden. 

Toronto took a quick lead. But it was a rough period 
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and, at one point, Hap Day and Andy Blair of the Leafs 
were both penalized. Toronto coach Dick Irvin sent out 
a penalty-killing combination of King Clancy and Red 
Horner on defense and Irvin “Ace” Bailey up front. 
Clancy and Horner were among the best defensive 
players in the NHL and Bailey controlled the puck as if 
his stick were magnetized. 

Bailey intercepted the puck from the face-off and 
dazzled the Bruins with his stickhandling. They would 
charge, he would feint to the left and go to the right 
as if he were teasing a bunch of children. Finally, the 
referee blew his whistle ordering another face-off. 

Boston coach Art Ross was furious. He waved Shore 
to the bench for a conference. When Shore returned 
to the play Bailey again won the face-off, controlled the 
puck for several tantalizing seconds and then slid it 
into the Bruin zone. Shore retrieved it, and sped toward 
the Leaf goal. Then he was around the defense, almost 
in the clear. Suddenly, Clancy’s stick shot out and 
tripped Shore. 

Falling to his knees, Shore expected a penalty call, 
but play continued without a whistle. Clancy sped back 
to Boston territory while Bailey dropped back to 
Clancy’s spot, flanking Horner on the blue line. The 
Leaf players were about 15 feet apart and if Shore 
continued his course back to the Bruin zone he would 
have passed between them. But he didn’t, as Frank 
Selke, a retired Leaf’s executive, vividly remembers: 
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“About ten feet from the blue line, some unfortunate 
impulse directed Eddie to change his course. Bailey, 
tired from his exertions, was leaning forward, resting 
his stick across his knees and watching Clancy battle 
a couple of Bruins for possession of the puck. Whether 
he mistook Bailey for Clancy, or whether he was an- 
noyed by his own futility and everything in general, 
nobody will ever know. But we all saw Shore put his 
head down and rush at top speed. He struck Bailey 
across the kidneys with his right shoulder with such 
force that it upended Bailey in a backward somer- 
sault while Shore kept on going to his place at the 
Boston blue line.” 

The Boston crowd roared when Bailey went down 
but Selke knew he might well be watching a tragedy. 
“We heard a crack you might compare to the sound 
you remember from boyhood days of cracking a pump- 
kin with a baseball bat,” Selke said, “Bailey was lying 
on the blue line with his head turned sideways, as 
though his neck were broken. His knees were raised, 
legs twitching.” 

Horner tried to straighten Bailey’s back but it was 
locked. Horner skated over to Shore and asked, “Why 
the hell did you do that, Eddie?” 

Apparently unaware of the damage he had done, 
Shore smiled. 

Enraged, Horner threw a right to Shore’s jaw that 
would have dropped an ox. “It (——>) TO PAGE 68) 


A COLLEGE 
SUPER BOWL? 


It didn’t take Duffy Daugherty’s proposal 
—or anyone else’s—to get me fired up 
about a college Super Bowl. I’ve been for 
a playoffs ever since I was a boy in Texas 


and first read about the history of our country. Competition is the very life’s 
blood of this nation and if someone thinks he’s better than you are, he 
deserves the chance to prove it. In football, then—as well as business or 
nearly any other aspect of life—the only way to arrive at a champion is to 
go on down the line and give anyone who wants to pay the price an oppor- 
tunity to win that championship. 

Now, I know some cynics are thinking they know the real reason why 
I’m in favor of football playoffs: ‘Sure Dobbs wants a playoff. That way he 
can get to play more big schools than he does now and Tulsa winds up with 
everything to win and nothing to lose.” Well, let me attack this before I pro- 
ceed any further; otherwise you might question the sincerity of my beliefs. 

First, Tulsa is slowly but surely progressing into big-time football. 
Friendly coaches and athletic directors are thinking of us more often when 
they have an open date. We’ve built up our program without the aid of a 
playoff system or anything else except faith and hard work by our players, 
coaches, President, Board of Trustees and Tulsans. Our stadium capacity is 
up from 19,000 to 41,000, and other athletic facilities have been added and 
improved. All of this enables us to attract the kind of players and opponents 
that put you in the big time. 

So we’re not interested in a playoff necessarily just to upgrade our own 
status; but since the issue has come up, I will tell you this: Outside of the 
country of India, football probably has the strongest caste system in the 
world, The big boys want nothing to do with some of the lesser teams and 
they give you all sorts of reasons, but if you keep pressing them they will 
eventually tell their friends, “We’ve got everything to lose and nothing to 


By GLENN DOBBS win.” To me, that’s where they’re absolutely wrong. You have everything 
: 3 to win every time you play football, and if you can’t beat that other school, 
Head Coach, University of Tulsa then whom are you trying to fool by dodging it? 


It’s unfortunate that prestige counts for so much, and because it does, sub- 
jective devices like wire-service polls are destined to be inaccurate even 
before the first vote is taken. Schools with great football traditions automat- 
ically get the benefit of the doubt. I would like to know whether Notre 
Dame and Michigan State were really the 1966 champions. If there had been 
a playoff, we might have had the chance to find out. 

Surprisingly, the polls are much better than they have any right to be. 
Coaches have no way of seeing many of the teams play, of course, and for 
the first couple of weeks of each season that I was on the UPI board I’d 
kind of stumble along, taking into consideration things like who had the 
most seniors, and then I’d just watch for the cream to come to the top. Yes, 
the polls do an amazing job considering the circumstances, but there’s no 
question in my mind that a playoff would present a more legitimate cham- 
pion. And if the playoffs happened to open a few eyes about the so-called 
“lesser” schools who are often snubbed in the polls, that would be a very 
nice bonus. 

I find it very difficult to understand, really, why the colleges are able to 
produce a champion in every sport except its biggest (——> TO PAGE 26) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


The annual squabble over the No. 1 ranking in college foothall was never more raucous 
than during the 66 season, when three teams were unbeaten. To help settle the issue 
in the future, Michigan State’s Duffy Daugherty immediately proposed an eight-team 


post-season playoff, to be run during three weeks in December. The NCAA felt the idea 
deserved further study and directed a nine-man fact-finding committee to meet in Jan- 
uary, 1968. For the plan to become a reality, a majority of the 599 NCAA schools 
would have to approve it. There are plenty of things to be said for and against ap- 
proval, as indicated here by two distinguished coaches. 


Let me say first that I am not at all opposed a 
to the theory of a national championship. You 
always like to satisfy your curiosity and I was 

a just as curious as any last year about whether 


Notre Dame or Michigan State or, yes, Alabama, was the nation’s No, 1 
team. It would have been nice to resolve the issue in combat, but, 
frankly, I’m not so sure that even if they and other teams had been 
involved in a playoff that we would have known for certain who the 
better team was. 

I'm one of those spoilsports who believe that the superior team doesn’t 
always win; I’ve seen it happen too many times. If we had a best-four-of- 
seven arrangement, that would be something else again. But you can’t very 
well do that in football. So you have to consider playoff plans which are 
realistic, and while a one-loss-and-out tournament is a possibility, I cannot 
bring myself to be for it, because I don’t believe it settles what people 
hope it will. 

There are plenty of problems in just getting a post-season tournament 
off the ground. How, for example, would you keep the entries down to a 
workable number and still include all the well-qualified schools? I’m aware 
that the basketball people have overcome this obstacle with district elimina- 
tions, then regionals, then semis, then finals—which means that a team 
might have to play as many as five post-season games to win the title. That’s 
fine in basketball, where they can play two or three nights in a row, but 
football isn’t that type of sport. Five games added to a normal 26-game 
basketball schedule is less than a 20 percent increase. But five games on 
top of a ten-game football schedule is a 50 percent increase. Quite a 
difference. 

To keep the tournament from being too unwieldy, then, you have to 


limit the field to a select few, which can only lead to hard feelings. I don’t ss 

consider the thing worth the aggravation it could cause. By TOMMY PROTHRO. 
Also, as a coach, there is another aspect I view with a great deal of Head Coach, UCLA 

reservation. As it is now, many teams finish the season on a very happy 4 


note. Maybe they’ve had a great year, or they’ve wound up in a bowl, or 
the record is much improved over last year, or they’ve beaten their tradi- 
tional rival in the last game of the season. At that point players, coaches, 
alumni and fans are all pleased; for the next few months they can bask 
in that pleasure. A playoff, however, guarantees that every top team in the 
nation except one will finish the season with a loss. Of course the same thing 
happens in basketball, but at most schools there’s more pressure involved 
in football, and there’s not any doubt in my mind but that everyone remem- 
bers that last football game all winter, spring and summer. 

A couple of minor problems with a playoff would be in selecting the sites 
and dividing the receipts. I’m all for playing the game for the local students 
and fans and having the game on a home field—provided it’s my home 
field. But this idea of UCLA playing, say, Texas in Austin, Texas... no, sir. 
I just wouldn’t be in favor of any playoff game that wasn’t played on a 
neutral field; it’s too much of an edge to play at home. 

As for the receipts, I’m not at all against the added revenue the playoffs 
would throw into the NCAA coffers. But I wonder how they would be able 
to distribute the rest of the pot equitably among the (——> To PAGE 27) 
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sport—football. I just can’t buy the idea that college football is too big for 
a playoff. ’'m aware that some people are opposed to a playoff because of 
a supposed academic conflict, and I wouldn’t want a playoff either if I 
thought it would keep one boy from graduating. I graduated from Tulsa in 
three and a half years and I’m not one to hinder the academic procedure. 
In fact, I have a rule that when a boy gets his fourth cut in any one class 
during a semester, he’s no longer a member of the football team. Needless 
to say, our young men go to class. 

Honestly, I just don’t see where playoffs would interfere with studying or 
exams, no matter whether a school is on the semester, trimester or quarter 
system. Maybe I’m a maverick in this situation, but I don’t demand that 
much time from my players. We don’t have night meetings; we don’t work 
out on Friday; we start practice at 3:30 and the one long practice of the week 
runs 1 hour, 45 minutes. I just don’t find a lot of boys studying from 3 o’clock 
until dark, anyway. If they’re not playing ball of some sort they’re playing 
bridge with the girls, working for their fraternities or working at jobs. As 
for the actual taking of exams, that doesn’t concern me, because I don’t 
know of very many schools that give exams during football practice or on 
Saturday afternoons. 

As you can tell by now, ’m not much interested in the way you can’t do 
a certain thing, especially if it hasn’t yet been proven. My approach to the 
playoff problem is this: “Okay, boys, we’re going to work it out, so let’s 
go.” And there are some obvious solutions. First, to please the people who 
are against all those extra games, those who wish to take part in the playoffs 
could cut back the regular schedule to nine, or even eight games. Eight 
games is still a healthy season and, with a maximum of four playoff games, 
a team would play no more than 12 games. That’s just one more than bowl- 
bound teams play now. 

I would make a significant change in Daugherty’s plan by doubling the 
tournament field from eight to 16. I certainly can’t go along with Duffy’s 
idea because he doesn’t include my Missouri Valley Conference. I figure you 
have nine or ten major conferences. Each could enter its champion and then 
at-large teams could be chosen to fill out the field. The at-large entries 
would be mostly Independents, but there’s no reason why you couldn’t 
throw in an exceptional conference runnerup now and then. 

Now comes the tricky part: Where to play the games. My plan calls for 
pleasing both the home fans and the bowl people. I’d start out by having 
each of the eight first-round games played on the campus of one of the com- 
peting schools. This is much better than neutral sites, because the fans 
benefit, and on a neutral field bad weather can keep the crowd way down, 
but at a home field people are going to show up regardless. I admit you 
can’t overcome the home-field advantage, but all you can do is flip a coin 
and say this year we’ll do it this way and then next year we’ll do it the 
other way. 

I would not want to have anything to do with a playoff if the bowl people 
weren’t included. Back in the beginning they financed their games themselves 
and their communities deserve some of the profits. And I believe that a 
bow] game after a national champion had been crowned would be a silly 
anti-climax. So, to get around all this, let’s have the last three rounds in 
the seven major bowls. They could rotate each year as to which bowl gets 
the more important games. But, for the sake of argument, an interesting 
arrangement the first year could be the following: Quarter-finals—Gator, 
Bluebonnet, Sugar, Liberty. Semis—Cotton, Orange. Final—Rose. 

I’m not saying that by the time you crowned a winner in the Rose Bowl 
you would necessarily know how the nation’s No. 1 team is. Breaks play a 
big role. Tulsa, for example, lost three of its top four running backs in the 
first two games this season, so we would have been pretty well out of any 
playoffs just right there. But the playoffs would give you a better chance 
of finding out who’s the best, because a champion must be better conditioned 
and better prepared in every way than the also-ran. 

I also think that most colleges who are now opposed to playoffs would find 
it wouldn’t hurt them one bit if they suddenly came out as national champion. 
I learned long ago that alumni, friends and acquaintances find that there’s 
suddenly something out there on the campus that they like a little bit better 
when their football team is winning. I’m not saying that we owe our fans a 
playoff, but as part of the entertainment and recreation side of our colleges 
and as part of the American way of life, I think a Super Bow] would be very 
satisfying. I'll just never believe it can’t be done. Oo 
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participating schools and the non-participating schools. That’s one reason 
why I feel more of the smaller schools are in favor of the playoffs than 
are the larger schools. They figure that maybe they’ll be able to share some 
of the financial rewards without subjecting their players to the extra-long 
season and other pressures of a playoff. It would be someone else’s players 
in there, but all would get a percentage of the gate. 

Let’s assume, just for the sport of argument, that all the problems I’ve 
cited so far could be solved. To my mind it still wouldn’t matter, because 
one fact stands out above everything else: We're dealing with students who 
happen to play football. These students have to attend classes and they have 
to study and they have to take exams. Football doesn’t interfere with their 
classroom work and I don’t believe it keeps them from studying, but it is 
undeniable that a three- or four-week playoff system immediately following 
the regular season would interfere with a great number of final-exam 
periods around the country. More and more schools are in the quarter 
program or the trimester program, both of which call for exams before 
Christmas. The playoffs would be taking place in the middle of that exam 
period and I just don’t think it’s fair to make a boy split his time and 
energies between two events of such magnitude. The choice must be made 
as to which is the more important, and at that particular moment I have 
to lean toward the exams. I think it’s accurate to say that the colleges owe 
more to their students and players than they do to the fans. Now if they 
want to have these playoffs in the summer, fine and dandy. 

There’s one final problem that stands in the way of playoffs, and while 
I consider it a minor part of my thinking, it has to be mentioned here: The 
bowl games. There’s no doubt in my mind that the playoff system would 
ruin the bowls, no matter what anybody says. And I don’t think it’s fair, 
either to the players who would have a chance to participate, or to the 
people who run the bowls. I do feel there may be too many bowls, but you 
can’t tell one group it can have one and another that it can’t. A bowl game 
that comes during the Christmas holiday period does not interfere with 
exams and I consider it a worthwhile reward for a team that has done well 
during the season. I don’t say it settles anything, but it’s just a fine tradition. 
Also, I happen to believe that our friends the bowl people have helped 
develop and popularize college football to the level it’s at today and I’d 
feel rather badly about deserting them now. 

There is, of course, no argument about people rather seeing a game be- 
tween the Nos, 1 and 2 teams than some of these bowl games. So would I 
and I’d be much more in favor of that than a massive playoff. All you have 
to decide is who these two teams are and where they ought to play. But I 
just can’t imagine Bear Bryant saying last year: “Well, I see by the AP 
and UPI polls that my poor little boys are only No. 3, so y’all go ahead, 
Notre Dame and Michigan State, and play for that national title, ya heah, 
and never you mind about us.” 

To me it all boils down to the feeling that a playoff simply is not feasible 
in any form and that if people want an indication of how their favorite team 
ranks in the nation, they’ll just have to go along with the wire-service 
ratings. Not that they’re very accurate, but they’re as good as anything 
devised so far. In one important respect, in fact, I favor them over the play- 
offs: The final ratings consider a team based on the nine or ten games it has 
played, whereas a playoff would take into consideration just one football 
game. 

As a true test of whether or not I really believe everything I’ve said here, 
you might have posed a hypothetical but logical question to me around the 
middle of this season. At that time UCLA ranked second in both polls, be- 
hind USC, and Colorado was third. We were all unbeaten. The question 
could have been this: What if UCLA ended up beating USC, finished the 
season unbeaten, yet was ranked second behind unbeaten Colorado who had 
closed out the season whipping a couple of teams 40-0? In other words, 
wouldn’t I be irritated about being placed second without the chance to 
prove otherwise? 

My answer would have been this: If we had wound up that way, with a 
10-0 record, I and the UCLA fans all would have been very happy and 
nobody could ever have convinced us we weren’t No. 1. The absence of a 
playoff would have no bearing on my wonderful feeling for those boys. On 
the other hand, the absence of a boy’s diploma caused by a playoff during 
exam times would have total bearing on my feeling that I had failed that 
boy as a coach, No college Super Bowl is worth that price. O 
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A Most Unlikely Hero 


For almost all of his eight years in baseball, Jose Santiago was 
a nobody. Then, all of a sudden, he was a somebody, a big winner in Boston’s 
stretch drive and a starter in the opening game of the World Series 


By Al Hirshberg 


A hard-luck pitcher, plagued 
off and on by injury and ill- 
ness, Jose showed signs of com- 
ing on in 1966 when he won 
12 games for the ninth-place 
Red Sox. In the last two weeks 
of the °67 season he won four 
games, including the key one 
against the Twins on the next- 
to-the-last day of the season. 
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as a celebrity perhaps in his hometown of Juana Diaz, Puerto 

Rico. On the mainland, he was strictly a nonentity. For eight years 
he had pitched in the vineyards of Olean, Grand Island, Albuquerque, 
Shreveport, Visalia, Portland, Dallas, Vancouver—with halting, and 
mostly unsuccessful, stops in Kansas City and then Boston. It is true 
that in 1966 Santiago did win 12 games for the ninth-place Red Sox 
(he lost 13), the top figure among Boston pitchers. “Imagine,” an 
observer remarked when the season ended with the Red Sox half a 
game out of the cellar, “the best pitcher the Red Sox had was San- 
tiago.” 

Who was Jose Santiago? And what future did he have with the 
Red Sox or they with him? 

The answer really didn’t come until September 18, 1967. When 
Santiago awoke that morning he had a record of eight wins and 
four losses, He had been in and out of the regular pitching rotation 
all season, sometimes starting, sometimes relieving, but never im- 
pressing anyone very much. 

That night he stopped a dangerous Tiger uprising in the last of the 
ninth inning after Carl Yastrzemski had tied the game with a home run 
in the top of the inning. When Dalton Jones hit another homer in the 
tenth to put the Red Sox ahead, Santiago set down the Tigers one- 
two-three and got credit for the victory. 

The next night, he beat the Tigers in relief again. Three days later, 
he pitched a complete-game win over the Orioles in Baltimore. Three 
victories in five days in the heat of the wildest pennant race in his- 
tory! In baseball-mad’ Boston, people were asking, ‘Where has this 
guy been?” 

In the next week, the people of Boston learned a good deal about 
the tall 27-year-old Puerto Rican righthander. They learned that he 
had been a hard-luck pitcher, plagued by illness and injury. In 1963 
he had an appendix operation in mid-season. In 1964 he suffered a 
bad ankle break. This past season he had been hurt a couple of times, 
once when he collided with Red Sox catcher Mike Ryan, another time 
when he was hit in the eye with a ball while shagging flies. 

On September 30, the next-to-last day of the season, Boston fans 
learned a bit more about the quality of Jose Santiago. The Red Sox 
were playing the first of two games with Minnesota at Fenway Park. 
Boston had to win them both to stay in the pennant race, and San- 
tiago was picked by Dick Williams to start the Saturday game. 

“Pitch as hard as you can for as long as you can and don’t worry 
about anything,” Williams told him before the game. “When you're 
tired, you’ll get help. Everybody but Lonnie is out in the bullpen.” 

By pitching as hard as he could for as long as he could, Santiago 
won the most important game of his life. He lasted seven innings and 
wanted to finish. But when he walked Bob Allison to lead off the 
Minnesota eighth, Williams pulled him in favor of Gary Bell, who 
saved the victory for Santiago. The next day Lonborg won while the 
Tigers were splitting, and that clinched the pennant. 

“It is something to win a pennant,” Santiago said. “I never thought 
it would happen to me.” 

Imagine his astonishment, then, when he found out that he was 
going to start the first game of the World Series. 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, October 4, a jangling 
telephone awoke him at his apartment in the Boston suburb of Brook- 
line. Speaking in Spanish, Jose Tartabull, Santiago’s teammate, said, 
“Tl pick you up in 20 minutes and deliver you to Fenway Park. To- 
day, you are the most important man on the team.” 

“Imagine that,” Santiago thought. “Last winter if they tell me that, 
tell me I’d be starting in a World Series tomorrow, I’d say they are 
full of stuff.” 

As he rode toward the park with Tartabull, (——> To PAGE 72) 


| WEEKS BEFORE the 1967 World Series, Jose Rafael Santiago 
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Jose’s wife Edna, above with son, 
Alex, is his best pitching coach. 
“During the regular season,” he 
says “she knows how to pitch every 
hitter in the leagne without any 
scouting report. She is amazing...” 
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Noted artist and fan 
LeRoy Neiman ; 
presents his personal 
view of... 
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Drawings and captions 
by LeRoy Neiman 


The great female pastime of 

leg shaving, as practiced by Jet 
quarterback Joe Namath before 
having his famous right knee 
taped and braced by the trainer 
for the opening exhibition 
game of 1967. 
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WHEN not sojourning 
in some far-off place 
painting his ‘‘Man At 
His Leisure’ feature 
for Playboy Magazine, 
artist LeRoy Neiman 
takes his own leisure 
at sporting events. 
Sketching from such 
vantage points as behind batting cages, at left, 
on the sidelines at pro football games, at ring- 
side during the major fights (and with one foot 
practically on the scale during the weigh-in cere- 
monies), and in the winner's circle and silk 
room at the races, Neiman digs deep behind 
the scenes with his pencil and pad. Then, in 
his New York studio, he finalizes his unique 
vision to give us the ironically humorous ‘‘Great 
Moments In Sport’’ you see on these pages. 


Muhammad Ali, training in 

the basement at Madison Square 
Garden for his New York title 
defense with Zora Folley, loudly 
welcomes his friend Celtic star 
Bill Russell, who laughingly 
silences Ali for a second by 
“challenging’’ him to a fight 

“a la Wilt Chamberlain.” 


Jack Nicklaus? No, Mickey 
Mantle before the World Series 
game against the Dodgers on 
September 29, 1963—practicing 

his putting. Obviously he needs 
a good deal more work on his 

stroke on the greens than 
he does on his stroke at the 
plate, but the former relaxes 
him more now. 
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continued 


Neiman says of his on-the-spot drawings: 
“I must see the look in the eyes and catch 
the verbal exchanges of the athletes to know 
what’s really happening.” To him, what’s 
happening is not merely a quarterback com- 
pleting a long pass or a power hitter lifting 
a baseball over a fence or a boxer counter- 
punching . . . it is also the overlooked as- 
pects of sports that characterize the stars— 
the quarterback shaving his legs, the power- 
hitter golfing with a bat, the boxer being put 
on by a basketball player. . . . “And when 
one is familiar with the personages, their 
stances, attitudes and professional accom- 
plishments,”’ he says, “the humor and irony 
of the incidents become even more appar- 
ent.” 


Leo Durocher, then a Dodger coach, 
before another World Series game in 
1963, gloats over his clever method of 
dispersing the newsmen who, 
surrounding Koufax and Drysdale, 
cluttered up his infield practice. Durocher 
sent a series of towering pop flies 
raining down on the journalists, who at 
this moment are scampering for cover. 
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A French jockey primps before 

a race at Longchamp. Seemingly 
more concerned about his 
appearance than his mount, he 
checks details of grooming 

and wardrobe before making his 
appearance before an admiring 
audience in the paddock. 


An umpire majestically sweeps 
off home plate. This classic and 
totally American gesture is one 
familiar to all sports fans. 
Often it is done out of sympathy 
for the catcher, who has just 
caught a foul tip on the fingers 
and needs a moment to recover. 
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The most enjoyable part of Pat’s 
baseball career was during his two- 
week stay in Milwaukee prior to 
signing his contract. He posed in a 
Braves’ uniform with pitching 
coach Whitlow Wyatt, top left, 
Eddie Mathews, above, and Warren 
Spahn, No. 21, who, along with Lou 
Burdette, “adopted me for some 
reason, probably because I looked so 
helplessly lost...” 


A Baseball Star 
IS Not Born 


The author, a bonus pitcher who didn’t make it, 
tells about some of the unforgettable characters 


he bumped into in a bumpy minor-league career 
By Pat Jordan 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In 1959 when he was 17 years old, Pat Jordan signed a 
$40,000 bonus contract with the Milwaukee Braves that also included four years 
of free college education. Pat spent five unsuccessful years in the Braves’ chain, 
then quit baseball to take advantage of that college education. Today, he teaches 
English at a Bridgeport, Connecticut, high school and also is a feature writer 
summers for a Connecticut weekly newspaper. 


from New York City to Milwaukee. It was first-class all the way. I sipped 

champagne and nibbled caviar for the first 30 minutes we were airborne. 
Exactly 76 minutes after takeoff, a slender, blonde stewardess with two miles 
of legs and a trail of Chanel No. 5 so thick you could slice it like London Broil, 
deposited a rare sirloin on my tray. I had hardly finished the steak when we 
touched softly on the Milwaukee runway, just two hours after we left New York. 

The Braves’ farm director, John Mullen, met me at the airport and drove me 
to the St. George Hotel—the most exclusive $50-a-day flophouse in town. 

I stayed at the St. George two weeks before I signed, working out each after- 
noon with the Braves and padding my hotel charge account with steak dinners 
at night. 

One day in the lobby I met a 20-year-old third-baseman in the Braves’ minor- 
league chain, who was undergoing treatment for a bruised shoulder. He was a 
sad, shy, pink-eyed kid with massive, square shoulders and thick wrists. He 
looked so miserable that I magnanimously offered to treat him to a steak that 
night. He quickly accepted. Throughout the meal I couldn’t help but feel sym- 
pathy for this fellow, who was obviously some struggling, $300-a-month Class D 
leaguer who hadn’t been within 100 yards of a steak since he left home. I tried to 
cheer him up with stories about my upcoming $40,000 bonus and $500-a-month 
salary, but he just dipped his head lower, inhaling his steak in silence. 

Two days later I asked Mullen about the poor guy and he casually replied, 
“Oh, you mean Denis Menke? He’s one of our brightest prospects. We gave him 
$135,000, a new car, a house for his family and $10,000 worth of farm equipment 
for his father.” 2 

A bright crimson fiushed across my face as I stammered, ‘$135,000. ... ?” 

“Yes. But we’re a little worried about him,” Mullen said, frowning, “he’s so 
terribly shy you know.” 

“Yes. I know.” 


I’ THE LATE spring of 1959 the Milwaukee Braves paid for my nonstop flight 
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Funny, I could never look Denis in the face after Mullen told me that. 

During my two-week stay in Milwaukee I became very chummy with Warren 
Spahn and Lou Burdette. The veteran pitchers adopted me for some reason— 
probably because I looked so helplessly lost in vast County Stadium—and I fol- 
lowed them like a loyal lap dog whenever they ran wind sprints in the outfield. 

That was a fine two weeks, rubbing elbows with Spahnie (that shows you 
how close we were) and Burdette, chomping on expensive steaks, and borrow- 
ing Birdie Tebbetts’ new Cadillac. At 17 years old I had discovered minor-league 
baseball life wasn’t half as tough as most people thought. 

Then I signed a Milwaukee Braves’ contract with McCook. 

“McCook,” bellowed Spahnie as he laced his spikes. “Where the heck is 
McCook?” 

“Tt’s in Tanganyika,” quipped Burdette. 

“Really,” I said stupidly. “Where’s that?” 

“Africa.” 

It might as well have been. 

The plane trip from Milwaukee to McCook, Nebraska—one quarter the dis- 
tance from New York to Milwaukee—occupied the better part of eight, stifling 
hours and 16 puddle-jump stops. By the ninth stop, I began to wonder about 
my new profession. 

The two-engine Piper Cub landed like a warped basketball, bouncing 13 times 
on the cobblestone-smooth runway of the North Platte airport, some 87 miles 
from McCook. 

With $2.83 quietly jingling in my pocket and a bag of dirty laundry tucked 
under my arm, I hiked two miles to the nearest hotel. I immediately telephoned 
the McCook Braves to tell them to send someone to pick me up. The business 
manager, a heartless soul, told me to sit tight, they’d send someone right away. 

“You’d better hurry,” I growled into the receiver and slammed it down. 

Five days later a big, purple Pontiac convertible with pink leather seats roared 
to a halt in front of the hotel. A lanky, horse-faced fellow motioned for me to 
get in and we spun out toward McCook. 

Twenty minutes outside of North Platte, Bill Marne turned to me and said, 
“You ain’t a pitcher, are you?” 

*Yep.” 

“Damn it.” He looked at me with loathing, gripped the steering wheel so tight 
his knuckles turned white and we drove in silence for two hours until we reached 
McCook. 

You see, Bill was a pitcher too—and since McCook already had ten pitchers 
on the roster my coming meant someone had to go. I had just learned my first 
lesson about professional baseball—there is no love lost between minor-league 
pitchers on the same club because you never know when you might have to steal 
your best friend’s job. 

McCook itself was about as big as a stuffed telephone booth on a college cam- 
pus, and as modern as a “Wagon Train” settlement. The women still dressed in 
sun bonnets and stiff, brightly colored calico dresses, while the men wore bib 
overalls, straw hats and Long Johns. The only amusement in town—excluding 
three decrepit-looking bars—was a rickety movie theater open Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday only. The most exclusive restaurant was called the M-and-E 
Diner and had a red neon sign on the roof which spelled: EATS. Its specialty 
every Thursday night was western homestyle Italian spaghetti. 

The manager of the McCook team was 68-year-old Bill Steinecke, who was 
built like a fat Idaho potato with four toothpicks stuck in it. His sparse, grey- 
ing white hair created a halo effect around his bald head, so that he resembled a 
Trappist monk. But there was nothing monkish about Steinecke. 

The first time I saw Bill, I was huffing and puffing up the hill that led to the 
McCook ballpark. He was standing at the top of the hill in his yellowed Braves’ 
uniform, his thumbs hooked in his belt. He was eyeing me suspiciously. 

I barged up to him with an idiot smirk on my face and said, “Well, here I am.” 

Bill’s eyes narrowed. He spat tobacco juice all over my new sneakers, and 
snorted like a bull. Then he looked me up and down, inside and out, and asked, 
“And just who are you?” 

Right then and there, I wasn’t quite sure. 

But I liked him. To his teenage players—most of whom were away from home 
for the first time in their lives—Steinecke was a god. And for good reason. 

Bill never referred to us as his players. We were always his “men,” and I 
think deep in his heart he loved us all like the sons he never had. 

We had a hard-nosed, red-neck, Georgia Cracker on the club nicknamed 
“Frenchy.” He was a shifty-eyed, needle-nosed pitcher who managed to alienate 
everyone he came in contact with—everyone except Steinecke. Bill saw some- 
thing in Frenchy that no one else did, and he loved him like only a father can 
love a prodigal son. (——> TO PAGE 64) 
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LEW ALCINDOR 
UCLA 


Pro scouts 
Basketball 


All-Americas 


By Jerry Krause 


college basketball is no guaran- 

tee of success in the pros. This is 
a fact of life in the NBA, according 
to the men (listed below) who an- 
nually scour the country scouting 
for collegiate talent that will be pro 
talent of the future. Here, then, are 
the players whom the pro scouts re- 
gard as the best NBA prospects in 
college basketball today. All are fine 
shooters, but they can also play de- 
fense. And perhaps most important 
of all, most of them are big men— 
even the guards—for size and 
stamina are prime essentials for 
competing in the grueling 80-game 
schedule of the NBA. 


\ 30-POINT scoring average in 


THE PRO SCOUTS 


MARTY BLAKE St. Louis 
DONNIS BUTCHER Detroit 
JERRY COLANGELO Chicago 
RED HOLZMAN New York 
JERRY KRAUSE Baltimore 
JACK McMAHON San Diego 
PEPPER WILSON Cincinnati 
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ELVIN HAYES This 6-9, 240-pound Houston senior 
“has the potential to reach superstar status in the NBA,” 
says Jerry Colangelo, chief scout for the Chicago Bulls. 
A tremendous rebounder with great defensive instincts, 
Hayes has speed and quickness surprising in a man so 
big. The size of Houston’s front line enabled Hayes to 
get valuable experience at forward last year, as he led 
the Cougars to the NCAA semi-finals with 28.4 points 
and 15.7 rebounds per game. 

WES UNSELD “He has the build, the natural touch and 
the desire to be an excellent pro forward. When Unseld 
sets a 250-pound pick, there aren’t many men who are 
going to get around him,” says Jack McMahon, general 
manager and coach of the San Diego Rockets. Wes has 
great jumping ability and averaged 19.4 rebounds per 
game last year, while hitting on 54 percent of his shots 
for an 18.8 average. Although he’s a pivot man at 
Louisville, this 6-8 senior has the quickness and touch of 
a forward. 

LEW ALCINDOR Big Lew lived up to all expectations 
last year, averaging 29 points and 15.5 rebounds per 
game while shooting an unbelievable .667 from the field. 
Here’s what Pepper Wilson, general manager of the 
Cincinnati Royals says, ‘Lew has much more than God- 
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BUTCH BEARD 
Louisville 


given size and ability. The name of the game is win and 
that’s what he does. He plays for the team, not himself, 
and has realized something at an early stage of his ca- 
reer—that the only statistic that really counts is the one 
on the left side of the won-lost column. And that’s to his 
credit as an individual.” Most of the scouts agree that 
no one will know just how good Alcindor is until he 
faces Chamberlain, Russell and Thurmond, for no col- 
lege center can truly offer him a challenge. 

BUTCH BEARD A teammate of Unseld’s at Louisville, 
this 6-3 junior averaged 20.5 points per game last year 
and shot .514 from the field, mostly on long jump shots. 
Detroit Pistons’ coach Donnis Butcher says of him: 
“Beard has all the tools I look for in a guard: speed, 
hands, quickness, outside shooting, defensive ability, 
passing. He can hit on the long jumper or drive past the 
defender and lay the ball up or lay it off to an open 
teammate.” 

JO JO WHITE Although the Kansas junior averaged 
only 14 points per game last year he was a near unani- 
mous pick of the scouts. “White does the things that 
go to make a great all-around guard,” says Marty Blake, 
general manager of the St. Louis Hawks. “He is tough 
and mature and is a real team leader. He plays defense 
on the opponents’ best guard . . . and takes pride in it.” 
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SECOND TEAM 

DON MAY This 6-4 leaper was the nation’s 
fifth-best rebounder last year, averaging 16.7 
per game. He also hit for 22.7 points per game 
and led unheralded Dayton to the NCAA finals. 
WALT PIATKOWSKI Using what one scout de- 
scribed as “every shot in the book and some that 
aren’t,’ Walt averaged 22.3 points per game last 
year. He needs to improve his defense, but he 
has the ability and desire to do so. 

DON SMITH The muscular, 6-6 Smith averaged 
24.8 points and 13.4 rebounds per game last sea- 
son. Says one scout: “He’s got the strength, 
speed and shooting ability to be a real good pro.” 
HARRY HOLLINES This 6-3 lefthander also 
averaged 24.8 points per game last year, scoring 
most of them on 20-25-foot jumpers. With his 
ineredible shot, he can break any game open. 
LARRY MILLER Larry averaged 21.9 points 
per game last year and was named the Atlantic 
Coast Conference Player-of-the-Year. He is 
quick and has a good outside shot, but strength 
and a competitive spirit are his best features. 


THIRD TEAM 
STEVE ADELMAN This 6-6 strongboy has a 
fine outside shot and averaged 18.9 points per 
game in Boston College’s balanced ’67 . attack. 
GEORGE STONE George has a remarkably long 
jump shot for a man 6-7 and he hit on it 48.4 
percent of the time last year. He averaged 24.4 
points per game and scored 46 in an NIT game. 
MIKE LEWIS Exceptionally strong, Mike hits 
well from outside and should be an excellent 
pro forward. He averaged 15.5 points and 12.5 
rebounds per game for Duke last year. ; 
LUCIUS ALLEN At 6-2, Allen was UCLA’s 
third-best rebounder and second-leading scorer 
last year, averaging 15.5 points per game. He is 
extremely quick and his speed and shooting 
make this junior guard a top prospect. 
SHALER HALIMON A 6-5 swing-man in col- 
lege, Shaler is an excellent passer and ballhan- 
dler, and his 23.5 points per game last year led 
Utah State to a 20-6 record. 


SOPHOMORES TO WATCH 

’ The three M’s—guards Calvin Murphy of Nia- 
gara, Rick Mount of Purdue and Pete Maravich 
of LSU—dominate all scouts’ discussions of the 
outstanding sophomores in the country. Here is 
one expert’s evaluation of them: ‘‘Murphy’s a 
pleasure to watch, the way he runs a game... 
Mount can shoot with anybody ... and Mara- 
vich ean run a break, shoot and do it all. I’d just 
like to have any one of the three right now.” At 
6-5, Maravich is the biggest of the three; then 
Mount at 6-3 and Murphy at 5-10 (but Cal 
dunks with both hands!). As freshmen, Murphy 
averaged 48.9 points per game, Maravich 43.6 
and Mount 35. 


SMALL COLLEGES 

The two outstanding small-college players this 
year are Henry Logan of Western Carolina and 
Charles Paulk of Northeast Oklahoma State. 
Logan is only 5-11, but one scout calls him “inch 
for inch, the finest jumper in the nation.” He 
averaged 30.2 points per game last season. 
Paulk, a strong 6-7, is very tough off the boards 
but has a soft shooting touch. 
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THE PRO SCOUTS’ 
BASKETBALL ALL-AMERICAS 


FIRST TEAM 

PLAYER SCHOOL HT. 
ELVIN HAYES Houston 6-9 
WES UNSELD Louisville 68 
LEW ALCINDOR UCLA 7-1 
BUTCH BEARD Louisville 6-3 
JO JO WHITE Kansas 6-3 

SECOND TEAM 

PLAYER SCHOOL HT. 
DON MAY Dayton 6-4 
WALT PIATKOWSKI Bowling Green 6-7 
DON SMITH lowa State 6-8 
HARRY HOLLINES Denver 6-3 
LARRY MILLER North Carolina 6-3 

THIRD TEAM 

PLAYER SCHOOL HT. 
STEVE ADELMAN Boston College 6-6 
GEORGE STONE Marshall 6-7 
MIKE LEWIS Duke 6-7 
LUCIUS ALLEN UCLA 6-2 
SHALER HALIMON Utah State 6-5 

SPECIAL MENTION 

PLAYER SCHOOL HT. 
MIKE WARREN UCLA 5-11 
RON WILLIAMS West Virginia 6-3 
ART HARRIS Stanford 6-4 
STEVE MIX Toledo 6-6 
TOM KONDLA Minnesota 6-7 
SAM WILLIAMS lowa 6-3 
VAUGHN HARPER Syracuse 6-4 
JOE ALLEN Bradley 6-6 
RICK ROBERSON Cincinnati 6-9 
DICK CUNNINGHAM Murray State 6-10 
JIM McKEAN Washington State 6-9 
VINCE FRITZ Oregon State 6-3 
BILL HEWITT Southern California 6-6 
WAYNE CHAPMAN Western Kentucky 6-5 
EDDIE BIEDENBACH North Carolina State 6-0 
BOB ARNZEN Notre Dame 6-5 
ELDRIDGE WEBB Tulsa 6-0 
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DAVE ROBINSON AND 
THE THIEF AT HIS DOOR 


What makes the Packers’ All-Pro (No. 89 above) such a 

savage linebacker? He treats opponents “the way I'd treat 

any common thief in my house trying to steal my money” 
By JOHN DEVANEY 


quarterback’s litany. On the snap he turned and faked the ball into 

the mid-section of Ernie Koy. Oh! Lovely, lovely, Fran Tarkenton 
had to be thinking as that big No. 89, the Packers’ left linebacker 
jumped toward the middle to stop Koy. That was perfect for Fran 
Tarkenton, who, pulling the ball back from Koy, retreated to pass. 

No. 89 suddenly stopped short. It was as though God had tapped 
him on the shoulder and said, ‘Hey, what about behind you—in the 
left flat?” No. 89 spun and, with remarkable speed for a 240-pounder, 
thundered toward the sideline. Fran Tarkenton, angling the pass to 


[less: TARKENTON hunched over the center, hut-hutting the 
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Joe Morrison at the sideline, never saw No. 89 cut into 
the pattern. 

No. 89 got to the sideline as the ball, thrown low, 
bounced off Morrison’s thigh. No. 89 grabbed the ball 
for the interception. 

And right there, in that one play, you learn what 
the art of linebacking is all about. The Packers’ No. 89 
is 6-3, 240-pound Dave Robinson, whom pro scouts 
recently voted the best outside linebacker in the NFL. 
On the play Tarkenton had done what quarterbacks 
are paid to do: He had fooled a linebacker. But not 
quite enough for a player like Dave Robinson, who had 
reacted, as he is supposed to instinctively, and come 
up with the football. “I’m not paid to think out there,” 
Robinson tells you, his cat’s eyes glinting. “I’m paid 
to react.” 


We were sitting in a Milwaukee hotel room, Dave 
Robinson and I, the evening before a game this season 
against the Vikings. Physically, of course, he is awe- 
some: a broad stop-sign of a face, those eyes flashing 
ovals of white. He was jacketless, his white shirt bil- 
lowing from his massive shoulders. 

The talk, at the moment, was of the exquisite strategy 
of chess. Hours earlier he had talked about how he 
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was a civil engineer in the off-season and how he’d 
worked on projects like piping soup through a factory. 
We’d talked of Bertrand Russell and Ayn Rand, the 
philosophers. We’d talked of bidding in bridge, a game 
he played with tournament skill in college. We had 
talked of what Negroes call soul food, those simmering 
pots filled with ham hocks and pigs’ ears and greens. 
We'd talked of the good Chinese restaurants in San 
Francisco and Italian places in Philadelphia. We’d 
talked of The Supremes and Art Blakey’s Jazz Messen- 
gers and Stevie Wonder. We had talked—and on this 
subject Dave could write a textbook—on the intellec- 
tual delicacies and the physical savageries of lineback- 
ing. But now the talk was of chess. 

“T don’t like to checkmate,” he was saying. “I'll see 
a checkmate and I’ll let it go by. I’d rather destroy his 
knights and rooks. Destroy, destroy, destroy his weap- 
onry until he’s got nothing left.” 

He smiled, remembering something. ‘When I first 
played chess,” he said, “I’d always lose my queen right 
away and I’d get beat. So I learned to play without a 
queen. Now, whoosh!, right away I trade queen for 
queen. People are surprised by that and they get rat- 
tled. They don’t know how to play without a queen. 
I do and I beat them.” 
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Dave Robinson, at 26, is one of those people with a sponge inside their 
skulls, absorbing, absorbing, absorbing. And, like a child with a seashell, he 
turns over and over in his mind what he has absorbed. “I once was told,” he 
said a little later on, “that the Snake River—it flows through Green Bay—is 
the only river in America that runs north.” He paused. “That’s interesting; 
not that the Snake runs north. But you wonder why all the other rivers run 
southerly, westerly, or easterly. Like I say, you wonder.” 

I could make a case that this hulking man is the personification of the 
game of pro football. It is a game of intellect and savagery. Many of its 
performers are men of exceptional intellect who are capable of exceptional 
savagery. “But no one I’ve met in pro football,” Packer defensive coach 
Phil Bengston will tell you, “has within him a higher degree of intelligence 
and a higher capability of aggressiveness than Dave Robinson.” 

You sense the intelligence and the aggressiveness when Dave Robinson 
talks of linebacking. He likes to talk and he talks well, articulating what he 
knows with warmth and good humor, yet always with the good sense to 
stop every once in awhile and listen. 

‘J think linebacking is the most difficult job on the football field,” he 
had been saying as dusk fell on Milwaukee. ‘When you say a quarterback 
is out to fool a defense, what you mean is that a quarterback is out to fool 
the linebackers. The quarterback knows what the front four will do: rush. 
And he doesn’t have time to fool the deep backs. He’s out to make three 
linebackers think pass! He gives the ball to a back and he has running 
room. Or he’s out to make you think run! You rush up and the receivers 
go by you.” 

As left linebacker for the Packers, Dave works with Willie Davis at left 
end, Herb Adderley at left cornerback and Tom Brown at left safety. He 
teams with Davis to plug the left side against runs. He teams with Adderley 
to turn back sweeps at the left sideline, pinching the runner back toward 
the middle “where our heavy stuff can stick the runner.” He also teams 
with Adderley to “bracket” receivers on passes to the left flat, Dave hanging 
in front of the receiver, Herb behind the receiver. Finally he works with 
Tom Brown by providing what the Packers call “underneath coverage’— 
guarding a tight end or back while he is within ten or 15 yards of the line 
of scrimmage; beyond that Brown will cover the man. 

“A lineman worries about stopping runs,” said Robinson. “A deep back 
wotries about stopping passes. A linebacker’s got to worry about stopping 
runs and passes. 

“But we help each other. I help the deep backs on a pass and they’ll 
help me on a run. Like Herb may say to me: ‘Don’t worry about the tight 
end cutting you down on this play. You play him for a pass and if he cuts 
you down I’ll come up to stop the run.’ 

“But you got to read the play. You got to read the keys. And read them 
quick—no more than two seconds. You take more than two seconds, you’re 
dead, because that quarterback can throw in three seconds. You see a 
guard pull, a back come at you, you got to decide right then—pass or run? 
The keys are real and they are right now.” 

But then comes the moment when intellectual trickery ends and the 
savagery begins, Dave swinging his right forearm like a billy club to bash 
off blocking tackles or tight ends. “Down there,” says Dave, “it is a blood 
bath. Someone’s always out to stick a linebacker.” 

Dave would have it no other way. “The guys who hit me the hardest,” 
he was saying, shifting his body in the armchair, “I respect the most. John 
Mackey (Baltimore’s tight end) is one of my best friends. Our wives are 
very close. But I want to hit John hard so he will say after a game, ‘Dave’s 
his same old self. He played good ball out there today.’ I wouldn’t want 
to have as a friend a guy who played patsy with me out there. 

“People say to me: ‘Why do you try to hurt a man?’ I don’t try to hurt 
anyone out there. But Ill tell you this: If I have to run over a man’s hand 
or take a chance on injuring myself by twisting out of his way, I'll run 
over that man’s hand. And maybe in the fourth period he’ll drop a pass 
because of that bad hand. 

“The harder you hit a man in the first period, the more you slow him 
down in the fourth period. Also the harder you hit someone, the less it 
hurts you.” 

He was talking quickly now, the enthusiasms showing. “Last year I 


Green Bay defensive coach Phil Bengston says of Robinson, pressuring Lion Pat 
Studstill at right: “No one I’ve met in pro football has within him a higher degree 
of intelligence and a higher capability of aggressiveness than Dave Robinson.” 
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thought that if we got to the Super Bowl, it 
would be worth an extra $16,000 a man. Actually 
I was wrong; it was worth $24,000 each. Anyway 
I figured each game was worth $1000 to me per- 
sonally. I said I’d treat the opposition the way 
I'd treat any common thief I found in my house 
trying to steal my money. 

“What would you do? Suppose a thief was 
going out the window with a bag full of $1000 
of your money. Suppose the bag is caught in 
the window and the thief can’t get in or out. 
And you come along and there’s that thief, help- 
less, with $1000 of your money. What would 
you do?” 

Dave glowered, thinking about that thief. 
“When someone on another team asks why I am 
so hard on them, I tell them about that thief. I 
say, ‘What would you do?’ They understand.” 

Without this thief-chaser, Green Bay might 
well not have won successive NFL champion- 
ships the past two years. In three critical games 
in 1965 and 1966, Dave made the critical defen- 
sive play. 

In December, 1965, it was the Packers against 
the Colts, the Western Division title on the line. 
With Green Bay ahead, 14-13, and only one 
minute left in the first half, the Colts pushed 
to the Green Bay two-yard line. Gary Cuozzo 
went back to pass. 

“TJ was playing run,” Dave remembered, star- 
ing at the hotel-room wall. ‘‘The Colts had lined 
up in a formation out of which Mackey hits you. 
You fight off his block and then big Jim Parker 
looms at you, big as a mountain, with that little 
Lenny Moore peeping around each side of him 
like a mouse. It’s a fearsome sight to see. When 
you see it, you got to like this game. If you were 
playing this game only for the money, you’d 
drop down on the ground and stay there, 

“Anyway, like I say, I was expecting that 
run. But when Mackey released and I saw the 
fullback coming out, I thought: ‘Oh, oh, pass.’ 
I went with the back and Cuozzo tried to drop 
the pass over my head. 

“I can jump ten feet. That’s another way I 
help Adderley. I make the quarterback throw 
five, ten yards longer than the pattern.” 

Cuozzo didn’t throw long enough. Dave 
snatched the ball in the flat and ran 87 yards 
to the Baltimore ten. From there the Packers 
scored. Instead of trailing by six, 20-14, they led 
by eight, 21-13. “It was a 14-point play and the 
turning point,” Vince Lombardi said later. Green 
Bay crushed Baltimore in the second half, win- 
ning 42-27, and taking over the Western lead 
from the Colts. 

A year later the Colts and Packers again were 
nose-to-nose for the Western Conference title. 
With less than a minute to play and Green Bay 
ahead, 14-10, Johnny Unitas passed the Colts 
to the Green Bay 23. On the next play Unitas 
faded to pass. But he did not throw. He ran up 
the middle. “My job now,” said Dave, “was to 
keep him away from the sideline. I try to pin 
him inside, where the big boys can stick him 
and maybe make him cough up the ball.” 

Willie Davis hit Unitas and Johnny coughed 
up the ball. Robinson, angling in, saw the ball 
tumbling toward him. He fell on it and won 
the ballgame and the title right there. 

A few weeks later, in the (———} To pace 62) 
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A near drowning ...an unexpected Christmas present... 


a trip to see the Cardinals play ...a boy’s love for his father. Here are 


the most moving moments from Mickey’s great new book 


By MICKEY MANTLE 


WHEN I was a boy in Com- 
merce, Oklahoma, the very best 
place to play ball, except for the 
ballfield where the Commerce 
Merchants played, was the “Al- 
kali’—a flat stretch of plain 
where lead-mine shafts had been 
sunk and abandoned, and where 
1951 chat-piles, heaps of exhausted 
ore, some higher than houses, 
made mile-long shadows in the early morning. The 
dry summer winds would sift the alkali dust from 
the tops of the chat-piles and sprinkle it over the 
plains all around, burning them bare of grass and 
undergrowth until the whole area was hard-packed 
and barren as a parade ground. The cave-ins and the 
old shafts, closed off by beaten fences any boy could 
climb over or through, created a constant hazard, 
yet it was not one that bore heavily on us. The bad 
feature of the place, to a boy playing ball, was the 
outfield, which went on and on, without a ditch, or 
a brook, or a fence, or an embankment, just flat plain 
that stretched unbroken to the backyards of Com- 
merce. A ball hit over an outfielder’s head meant a 
weary chase, for the hard ground would hardly slow 
the ball at all, and sometimes it would skip away 
faster than a boy could run, until it seemed bound 
to get back to his own back yard before he did. 
When I was real small, but still able to play ball 
with my betters, I was not supposed to be out on the 


Alkali at all, and if my mother caught me there, as 
she did once or twice, she would haul me home and 
really warm my britches. People still told about 
children who had fallen into the cave-ins and been 
killed, but I had never known of any. Still, my 
mother was bound that none of her own young 
would tumble to an untimely death down one of 
those black holes. She did not object to my playing 
ball, however. On the contrary, she and my father 
agreed that there was nothing a growing boy could 
do better than play baseball as long as daylight 
would let him. There were days when I left home 
with nothing more than a Thermos jug of water, to 
play ball from breakfast until dark, without even a 
break for food, and my parents sent me off with their 
blessing. 

Baseball had long been my father’s passion. He 
named me—his oldest—after a baseball hero of his 
own, Mickey Cochrane, and my name was always 
Mickey, not Michael, just Mickey. All his youth my 
father had wanted me to be a professional baseball 
player, and like my grandfather, Charles Mantle, 
he had played amateur and semi-pro ball throughout 
our corner of the state. While his aim had always 
been to play shortstop, he was best at pitching and 
when he did not pitch, he played the outfield. He 
never wanted to sit on the bench. So it happened 
that my father, who was known everywhere as Mutt 
Mantle, although his name was Elven, decided that 
if he couldn’t become a professional baseball player, 
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T should. 

No boy, I think, ever loved 
his father more than I did. I was 
a good boy, really, who needed 
little disciplining, and I would 
do nearly anything to keep my 
father happy. He was a big, 
strong, stern-looking man, just a 
fraction short of six feet tall, 
lean and well muscled, with the 
strong, gnarled hands of a miner, and dark, thick 
hair, a good-looking man and a good athlete. He was 
only 19 when I was born and he died when he was 
just past 40, so I never knew him except as a young 
and vigorous man, basically, and a loving, generous 
parent, He never had to raise his hand to me to make 
me obey, for I needed only a sharp look and a word 
from him and the knowledge that I had displeased 
him to make me go and do better. 

He never drove me to play baseball, for no one 
ever had to do that. But he worked hard to help me 
improve and he gave me good advice to follow and 
played with me when he had the chance. It wasn’t 
the thought of riches or fame that drove me. I didn’t 
think about those things. I had no desire to leave 
home or to get very far from Commerce and the 
towns around us. What did keep me driving hard, 
from the time that I was ten, to hit the ball better 
and farther, was first of all my own love for the 
game and then my love for my father. I knew from 
the time I was small that every small victory I won, 
and every solid hit I made or prize I was awarded, 
brought real joy to my father’s heart, Not long ago, 
when I read in the paper that George Scott of the 
Boston Red Sox had telephoned his mother to tell 
her of being chosen for the All-Star team, I felt a 
tingle of sympathy. And when I got on first base 
against the Red Sex that day and had a chance to 
talk to George, I mentioned this to him and we 
agreed that having someone to share an accomplish- 
ment with, someone you knew would get a thrill 
from it, made the accomplishment twice as sweet. 

We lived for a while in a small village called White 
Bird, just outside of Commerce, in a house befitting 
my father’s job as ground boss in the Eagle-Picher 
lead and zine mines, a job that paid $75 a week, 
fairly good pay in those times, but not riches by any 
means, especially with five strong kids to feed and 
buy shoes for. Our house stood some hundred yards 
off the highway on a gravel side road that led down 
from the mailbox. Evenings, after I had finished 
playing ball, I used to like most to go and wait for 
my father at the mailbox and walk with him down 
to our door. He would arrive in his heavy “safety” 
shoes, with steel toes and heels, and sometimes I 
would take his lunch box away 
from him and carry it as I 
walked by his side. One evening 
we talked about running. Maybe 
I had won a race that day and 
was boasting about it. Whatever 
it was, before we were halfway 
home he decided to take some of 
the brag out of me by racing me 
the distance from the mailbox. 


So back we went and off came his heavy shoes. In 
his bare feet, on that rough gravel, he sprinted that 
hundred yards to the house and I just outran him. 

Like all good fathers, he had let me beat him in 
friendly matches when I was tiny, but once I had 
grown man-size, he treated me like a man, and 
made no allowances. I was 14 when we raced that 
day and he was 33. 

It may have been that year, or the year after, that 
I received the Christmas present I will remember all 
my life. Christmas was always a thrilling day in our 
house, as in most homes thereabouts, for even though 
money was scarce, my father saw to it that Santa 
Claus forgot no one and he tried hard always to sur- 
prise us with things we longed for. The family was 
up early on Christmas morning, usually before it 
was full day, to see what lay under the tree. This 
morning my present took my breath away. It was 
a full-size professional model baseball glove, carry- 
ing Marty Marion’s autograph, the best glove money 
could buy. I knew exactly what it cost, for I had 
yearned after it for a long time—it was $22, about 
one-third of my father’s weekly salary—and I knew, 
as all poor boys do, exactly what that amount of 
money meant in a family like ours. Of course, I 
doted on the glove with an un- 
holy passion, loving even the 
smell of it, and I caressed and 
cared for it through the winter 
as if it had been a holy relic. 
But most of all, my heart was 
bursting with the realization of 
what a sacrifice like this said 
about my father’s love for me 
and about his pride in my ability. 


I played on the Pee Wee base- 
ball team as catcher, pitcher and shortstop, and I 
tried other sports as well, both in school and out. 
My speed served me well in both football and bas- 
ketball and I was the fastest runner in high school. 
I loved football and played it well. But in other 
sports I did not have the same desire to excel that 
I had in baseball, the only sport that owned my 
father’s full devotion. Nor did I ever have in other 
sports the love of the game that you need to keep 
you playing it in spite of discouragement, hunger, 
pain, or darkness. There was one sport, however, in 
which I was a dead loss—swimming. I never did 
learn to swim, even though I often traveled with my 
playmates to the swimming hole in the Neosho River 
and always tried to stay with them when they went 
out to the sand bar to practice diving off an old log 
that had been stranded there. As a matter of fact, 
I came as close as any boy needs to, to losing my 
life in the river one day, and all because of shame. 
I used to make my way to the sand bar by wading 
out as far as I could in the deepening water, then 
shoving myself off from the bottom and floating face 
down until my mates were able to grab my out- 
stretched hands and haul me up. One day just after 
I had dragged my naked self safely aboard the log, 
we spotted a woman standing on the far shore. Sud- 
den panic overcame us, for we all stood there in our 
skin and we were all well-brought-up boys. My 
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friends, almost as une, plunged wildly into the wa- 
ter, head first. Without thinking, so did I, and stayed 
down longer than I expected. I came up in water 
far over my head, sputtering, splashing, and gripped 
with sudden fear that shortened my breath even 
more. I took aboard a big gulp of river water and 
could not stay afloat. The water seared my nostrils, 
choked me, and burned my eyes, and I gagged des- 
perately, trying for a breath. I sank deep into the 
murky water, with the slow current enfolding me 
and drawing me gently downstream. It was terrible 
to reach up for air and find only the warm river. 
At just what point the frantic hands grabbed me I 
do not know, for I came to as I was being dragged 
up on the bank, wretchedly sick, and spewing out 
river water in quarts. 

That experience was probably what kept me from 
learning to swim, for it made me leery of trusting 
myself in deep water. Getting hurt at baseball never 
kept me out of the game, however, until the day 
when they had to carry me off the field. Bumps and 
bruises, cracked fingers or fat lips, bloody noses and 
small cuts—these never slowed me down. They could 
never get me off the diamond when I still had my 
bats coming to me. Hitting was pretty nearly all of 
baseball to me. Anyone could learn to field and run. 

It was hitting that won the game. 


After the Pee Wee League 
there was the Gabby Street 
League, and then the Ban John- 
son League with teams in most 
of the nearby small towns, in our 
corner of Oklahoma and in the 
neighboring corners of Kansas 
and Missouri. I played with 
teams from Picher and Douthat, 
Oklahoma, then for Miami, in the Ban Johnson 
League, and eventually joined the fastest teen-age 
‘team in the area—the Whiz Kids from Baxter 
Springs, Kansas. It was with the Whiz Kids that I 
began to make myself known beyond the columns 
of the local press. And when I was with the Whiz 
Kids, I very nearly became a pro before I meant to. 

We had a really fine ballpark at Baxter Springs, 
better than many I saw in the minor leagues, with 
good lights for night games and a clean grandstand. 
A river ran through the outfield, marking its outer 
boundary. In right field the stream was some 500 
feet away, then a sudden bend brought it across cen- 
ter field about a hundred feet closer to the plate. No 
one in any club in the league had ever put a ball in 
the water, nor did it seem likely that anyone ever 
would. But one day I was feeling especially confident 
and strong and I stepped to the plate each time feel- 
ing sure I was going to break a baseball in two. The 
first time up I caught a good pitch and put it far 
out over the fielder’s head in right center. The next 
time I drove another one up the same alley. The 
third time I landed a ball plunk in the flowing water, 
400 feet away. By this time the loyal fans were al- 
most hysterical. They were all on their feet, and all 
screaming as I jogged home, It was more applause 
than I had ever heard in my life and it seemed to 
tighten all the skin on my chest and neck. I took off 
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my cap to the crowd and sub- 
mitted to the pummeling and 
handshaking of all my team- 
mates. Then someone in the 
stands took it on himself to start 
passing a straw hat around for 
contributions in my behalf. Af 
ter the game the man came 
down and handed me $54. I was 
ready to burst with happiness by 
then and I know I could do no more than grin hap- 
pily at the man and tell-~him thank you a dozen 
times. That was the largest amount of money I had 
ever had all to myself at one time in all my young 
life, and my father and mother made no attempt to 
interfere with my spending of it. But when school 
opened in the fall, I found myself barred from foot- 
ball and basketball. Accepting the cash, according 
to the school authorities, had somehow turned me 
into a professional. So I had to scratch up all the 
money again, by doing odd jobs, until I had turned 
the whole $54 back to the man to be redistributed. 
I don’t recall who got it finally, but I know it was 
a bitter task for me and one I brooded over for a 
long time. In those days $54 to me seemed like a half 
interest in a gold mine. 


By the time I was in my mid-teens, baseball was 
so much a part of my life that I had a hard time 
believing there was anything much else. When I 
wasn’t playing baseball myself—and I played some 
form of ball every waking hour when rain or snow 
or cold did not prevent it—I was reading about base- 
ball or watching it, or shagging stray baseballs at 
the local field. 

Every now and then through the summer, when 
he had saved up money enough and could round up 
his companions, my father and one or two of his 
brothers would schedule a pilgrimage to St. Louis 
to watch the Cardinals in a Saturday night game 
and a Sunday doubleheader. This, to me, was like 
a journey to the Big Rock Candy Mountain. It meant 
an early bath on Saturday, then getting into a clean 
T shirt, clean blue jeans, and my beloved baseball 
cap, then a long humming ride, with my eyes wide 
open, my young mouth tight shut, all the way to 
the biggest city I had ever known: St. Louis, on the 
mile-wide Mississippi, where fabled characters in 
baseball clothes performed on a diamond that looked 
like a picture postcard. 

That baseball cap, incidentally, was one of my 
deepest vanities. I used to labor to bend the hard 
visor into the curve that was the current style, so 
as to make me, J fondly hoped, look like an old hand 
at the game. I would have worn that cap to bed, I 
believe, if my mother had let 
me, and I often put it on first 
thing in the morning. 

In St. Louis, after we had 
watched the night game, we 
would go back to the hotel and 
talk baseball until sleep over- 
came me. Even now I recall the 
bliss that visited me, to drowse 
off with talk of Stan Musial and 
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Enos Slaughter and Marty Marion blending like 
music into my dreams. In the morning, we would 
always eat breakfast at the Fairgrounds Hotel, where 
the ballplayers were to be seen, bigger than they 
ever looked on the field, bronzed and alive and close 
by, so I could have talked to them if my father and 
my own shyness had allowed it. But my father was 
opposed to anyone’s intruding on a famous person’s 
privacy and he would never have stood for any of 
us to walk up unknown to a ballplayer and ask for 
an autograph. I doubt anyway if I could have found 
the courage, or even the voice, to speak unprompted 
to these living heroes. So I would just sit there and 
forget my griddle cakes and stare at Marty Marion 
or Stan Musial and give thanks that I had ever been 
so lucky as to sit close to men like these. 

On Sunday, we would devote ourselves to the 
doubleheader and lunch on hot dogs, then too] home 
through the twilight, as happy as men and boys are 
ever given to be. It was 300 miles from St. Louis, 
across the whole width of Missouri, and it would be 
late night when we reached White Bird and I would 
already be half asleep, 


After signing with the Yankees in 1949, I was as- 
signed to the Class D club in Independence, Mis- 
souri, of the K-O-M League. This 
was the first time in my life I 
had left home to stay and I was 
not entirely easy in my mind 
about it. I was glad my father 
was going to drive me to Inde- 
pendence. It was just 170 miles 
away. But still, to be without 
my family, in a strange bed, 
with ballplayers all probably 
much abler and much older 
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thanI... 

At Independence, we went together to find the 
manager of the ballclub, Harry Craft. He greeted us 
in his hotel room, with shaving cream all over his 
face. Yet, despite his state of undress, he had the 
same stern dignity about him that my father had, 
and a way of carrying himself that told you here 
was a man of the kind you don’t meet every day. 
He shook my hand pleasantly and let us sit down 
while he finished shaving. 

“From now on,” my father said, “Mr. Craft is your 
boss. I want you to do just as he tells you and pay 
attention to what he says, just as if I were saying it 
myself. And I want you to play this game just the 
way you would play it if I were here to watch you. 
And to act in every way just as if I were right 
handy.” I promised that I would. For I was struck 
nearly dumb now with the solemnity of the occasion, 
being an obedient son and, at 17, young for my age, 
as many a small-town boy was in that day. Then my 
father shook hands and left me and promptly I felt 
the beginnings of that dreadful uneasiness that shy 
people suffer when left suddenly in strange sur- 
roundings with people they do not know. I did not 
know where I was to sleep or take my meals, or 
when, and could not shame myself by asking. For a 
long moment I did not want to play professional 
baseball at all, I just wanted to be home. 


I suppose small-town kids who 
go away for the first time still 
get homesick. But I have never 
met anyone who was any home- 
sicker than I was my first days 
in Independence. It was going 
, to be worse later when I went 
I up to the Yankees. But for a 

time I seriously thought I would 

give up the whole deal and go 
back to playing ball around Commerce. What helped 
me get over my gloom in Independence was the fact 
that I was among boys my own age, all of them 
friendly and eager to accept a new guy, if he could 
help them win ballgames, and all of them looking 
to raise hell, kid-style, in their off-hours. By the be- 
ginning of the second week I was one of the boys 
and would not have wanted life any different, 

Traveling was by bus and the buses were usually 
so full of frolic and wild laughter that the trips, 
which should have been a drag, sometimes seemed 
hardly long enough. No one who traveled with us, 
or whose path crossed ours in Carthage or Bartles- 
ville or Chanute or Ponca City or some other tank 
town where we might sojourn, would have mistaken 
us for a chapter of the Christian Endeavor. The small 
hotels we put up at nearly exploded from the pres- 
sure of our monkeyshines. In that neighborhood in 
midsummer, melons were cheaper than chewing gum 
and we all used to carry melons to our rooms after 
supper. When we had eaten what we needed of 
them, and sometimes before we even bothered to 
bite into them, we would break them into handy 
sections for throwing at each other and would then 
carry our warfare out into the corridors, regardless 
of the protests of guests and management, and chase 
each other up and down through the creaky struc- 
ture, with melon splattering on wall and door and 
head and body and protective arm until the place 
looked like the set for a Martin and Lewis comedy. 
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In January, 1950, before the winds had even begun 
to grow warm again, I received a letter from Lee 
MacPhail, director of the Yankee farm system, invit- 
ing me to attend their new rookie school to be held 
for the first time that year in Phoenix, Arizona. I 
was 18 years old now and the end of the rainbow 
seemed almost in sight. But I was scared! Of course, 
I didn’t expect to join the Yankees right away. But 
to get so close, so soon... 

The Mantle family, except for the mortgage being 
paid off, had not spent a much more prosperous win- 
ter than usual. My father still earned $75 a week at 
the Blue Goose No. 1 mine of the Hagle-Picher Lead 
and Zinc Mining Company (he never made more 
than a hundred) and I was not 
about to tap him for the stiff 
price of a train ride to Phoenix. 
So I went to work in the mine 
with him, where I had spent 
short spells before, hoping to 
save, out of my $33 a week, 
money enough to get me to 
Phoenix and keep me there. I 
worked as sort of a roustabout, 
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caddying for the men who kept 
the electric engines going, and 
the money mounted up very 
slowly indeed. We were deep in- 
to February with hardly any 
time left for rookie school and I 
still had not laid by enough to 
stake me properly, or even to 
get me to Phoenix clean and fed. 
As I fretted over this, I received 
a telephone call from George Weiss, general man- 
ager of the Yankees, asking why I hadn’t appeared. 
I explained that I was still short of the fare and 
Weiss immediately sent me a ticket. I had not real- 
ized that big-league ballclubs paid transportation. 

My father and mother drove me down to Vinita, 
Oklahoma, where I was to catch the express for 
Phoenix. I do believe it was one of the worst days 
in my life, when it should have been the gladdest. 
Somehow Independence had not seemed too far out 
of my own world. And all the time I was there, ex- 
cept for those first few days, I had felt at home with 
my teammates and especially with Harry Craft. But 
now—to abandon my home area altogether—to get 
so far away that you could not even telephone with- 
out spending a dollar or more—to play ball with 
utter strangers, older men, hardened characters— 
not to know anybody at all—and to have my father 
so far out of reach! The thought had me talking 
nervously on the long drive to Vinita. In the station, 
waiting for the train to pull in, I kept swallowing 
hard and drinking more water than I ever needed 
before. 

I knew I looked pale and frightened as I turned 
at the steps to the train, took my suitcase in my 
hand, and tried to say my goodbyes to my mother 
and father. I was just about able to speak. I got on 
the train, looked for a seat by the window where I 
could see my parents, and tried forlornly to smile 
as they waved up at me, The train began to roll at 
last and then the sobs rose up and choked me. For a 
whole hour I sat with my fist pressed tight to my 
mouth and my swimming eyes fastened unseeing on 
the blurred country outside as I tried to keep from 
weeping aloud. Tears kept welling up, in spite of me, 
and ran hot on my nose and cheeks. What a jerk I 
felt like! And how hard I tried to breathe deep and 
square up and look like a professional ballplayer. 
And how completely lost and woebegone I was! 

There was nothing in Phoenix to make me feel 
more cheerful or more at home. Although most of 
the other players were young too, and many of them 
no more sophisticated than I, I made no friends and 
shared their company only at the ballpark. The other 
players all had their own friends to talk to and for 
all I knew may have thought me 
too surly to join them in their 
off-hour pastimes. One man I 
will always remember, however, 
as the first to show some real 
concern for me, and to make me 
feel as if I might not be wholly 
invisible and ignored. He was a 
lean, stern-looking man, nearly 
all bald under his baseball cap, 


with dark, deep-set eyes. Of course, I had known 
about him all my life but he seemed bigger and 
fiercer close up than in his pictures. He had a gentle 
voice and a handshake that was rough and strong as 
a miner’s, This was Frank Crosetti, whom I came to 
know as Cro, and the only Yankee who has lasted all 
through my career. I called him Mr. Crosetti then, 
when he walked up and took my glove out of my 
hand. It was my precious Playmaker model, fingers 
slightly scuffed, pocket soiled and well broken in. 

“Where the hell did you get this?” he demanded. 
“You can’t field a ball with that. Get yourself a de- 
cent glove,” 

Somehow I managed to choke out a few words to 
make clear that I had no money for a new glove. I 
had no money, as a matter of fact, even for a phone 
call home. Cro shrugged and walked off. But the 
next day he handed me a fresh new glove of the 
style he used himself. It was a model that no store 
in Commerce could ever have sold. I am sure Cro 
bought the glove with his own money but nowadays 
he pretends not even to remember it, It improved 
my fielding (and taught me the value of a fairly 
stiff-fingered glove) and it warmed my heart, too. 


Just as soon as my minor-league season closed at 
Joplin, in 1950, I was jumped 
right up to the big leagues—not 
to play in the majors, but just 
to travel with the Yankees and 
“get the feel” of belonging to 
the big team. By this time I had 
pretty well choked down the 
last of my homesickness and felt 
ready to go anywhere, in any 
company, without pangs. All the : 
same, I was happy to discover 1967 
that the Yankees had chosen another youngster, a 
hulking, good-natured, quiet type named Bill Skow- 
ron, to room with me on the trip and keep me 
company. 

We were to stay with the Yankees throughout the 
western swing—to Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and 
St. Louis—working out before games, riding the 
bench, listening in at the strategy meetings. Neither 
Bill nor I was inclined to speak up when not spoken 
to, or butt into any conversations or any merry- 
making without an invitation. It was like a continual 
party anyway, to travel with the big club, suit up 
in major-league parks, work out in front of major- 
league fans, and aim some of our best shots at the 
fences in ballparks we had only read about. Bill was 
a city boy, born in Chicago, and had been playing 
his baseball at Purdue University, so I let him take 
the lead in almost everything we did, figuring he 
knew more about how to act in a big city than I did. 

The only small fret I carried on this trip was a 
fear my money might run out. Hotel meals were 
costly, so Bill and I lived largely on hamburgers and 
milkshakes and a lot of french fries. Not a day went 
by on that trip that we did not attend at least one 
movie. I sometimes think of the bliss of those long 
September afternoons and evenings, and wonder if 
I could ever enjoy anything in life as much as I did 
those simple pleasures, Our young (———} TO PAGE 75) 
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The Cowboy Tackle 
Who Was Never 


A Rookie 


Until Ralph Neely joined the Dallas line, says the 
author, it couldn’t block out the June Taylor dancers— 
which is why the team sacrificed so much to keep him 


By Gary Cartwright 


were regarded as the stuffings of a football team. 

Mules furnished the popular analogy. If one got 
his picture in the paper it was because he had broken 
his leg. As Ronald Reagan observed about the majestic 
redwood: ‘When you’ve seen one, you’ve... .” 

This evaluation was shattered dramatically in the 
1966 NFL championship game in Dallas. The most 
unusual aspect of the game was a negative—the number 
of times Willie Davis did not get his hands on the 
passer or the ballcarrier. Davis, Green Bay’s All-Pro 
defensive end, is the featured attraction in the Packers’ 
front four, yet playing opposite tackle Ralph Neely he 
touched the Cowboy with the ball one time all after- 
noon. In a game of such importance, this is comparable 
to Charles de Gaulle spending the month of April 
locked in a California wine cellar with some Winston 
Churchill speeches. 

“Davis,” cracked one Dallas coach, “narrowly missed 
sports history—a no-hitter!” 

Although Neely had never played that well before, 
and hasn’t played quite that well since (he has limped 
on a bum knee since the 1967 preseason opener), his 
value to his team is so unquestioned that to keep him, 
Dallas officials pushed aside club policy and hocked 
their future. That wasn’t all—Dallas surrendered the 
better part of its 1967 draft for a man who months 
earlier had been suspect as problem player. 

Here’s how it all happened: Neely, a 6-foot-5, 265- 
pound three-sport sensation from Farmington, New 
Mexico, said yes to the University of Colorado, then 
he met Bud Wilkinson. When the then Oklahoma coach 
had worked his special magic on the impressive young 
man, Neely turned toward OU and a brilliant if darkly 
climactic college career. As a junior and again as a 
senior he was named All-America. Before Neely’s senior 
year, Wilkinson gave up coaching for politics. Gomer 
Jones took the job, and with it the heavy chore of 
suspending Neely and three other Sooner seniors two 
days before what would have been their final game for 
OU, the 1965 Gator Bowl. They were all victims of 
the pro football war, still roaring at the time. Both 
the Houston Oilers of the AFL and the Baltimore Colts 
of the NFL claimed Neely in the second round (he 
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was a certain first-round pick until word got around 
that he required some “special handling’). The offers 
were similar—a six figure contract with some heady 
side arrangements, including a new home with swim- 
ming pool in Houston and a service station which Neely 
would receive, then lease back to Oilers’ owner Bud 
Adams. Neely’s choice was a matter of geography. 

“J didn’t want to play in the East, that’s all there 
was to it,” he says. 

Early in December while his team prepared to face 
Florida State in the Gator Bowl, Neely visited Adams 
in Houston. The talk was low pressure. Neely found 
the terms acceptable and said so. Until a few hours 
before his return flight to Norman, Oklahoma, there 
was no mention of signing prematurely. 

“All at once they were very anxious for me to sign 
right then,” Neely recalls. “They were threatening to 
withdraw their offer, that sort of thing. So, heck, I 
signed. They agreed that the contract wouldn’t be bind- 
ing until after the Gator Bowl. It would be oux secret. 
That night my wife picked me up at the airport and 
the first thing she said was, ‘Guess what! Dallas just 
traded for you!’” 

But Neely had signed and that was it. He refused 
to reconsider, or even discuss terms with Cowboy repre- 
sentative Gil Brandt, who was now camped in Norman. 
A week after the secret meeting in Houston, Neely 
came home from class to find Brandt waiting in his 
living room. This time Ralph listened. After a while it 
was apparent that Brandt knew about the Houston con- 
tract; not only had he heard that Neely signed, but he 
brought word from legal experts that the Houston con- 
tract was invalid. This was based on earlier court 
decisions in which contracts signed prior to final college 
games were out. Still, Neely stuck by his agreement. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. On New 
Year’s Eve, two nights before the January 2 Gator 
Bowl, Bud Adams went on television and blew the 
whistle, not only on Neely but on three Sooners who 
had signed prematurely with the Minnesota Vikings. 

In the middle of the night, Gomer Jones summoned 
Neely, Lance Rentzel, Jim Grisham and Wes Skidgel 
to his room. Each of them confessed. Jones had no 
choice: they were dismissed from the squad. 
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Bewildered by it all, Neely flew to Dallas that night, 
New Year’s Eve. Between planes and while television 
cameras recorded the big moment, he signed a second 
contract, this one to play for the Dallas Cowboys. 

The Cowboys assumed that the Oilers would take 
them to court. They also assumed that the Oilers would 
lose. In both thoughts they were temporarily correct. 
On June 22, 1965, a district judge in Oklahoma City 
threw out the AFL contract. Neely was a Cowboy. 

Because of the College All-Star game, Neely did not 
actually report to the Dallas training camp until one 
week before the preseason opener in Los Angeles. In 
those days the Cowboys had an almost psychotic dis- 
respect for their offensive linemen who, so it seemed. 
could not protect their quarterback from the June 
Taylor dancers. The only question about Neely, as one 
sportswriter put it to offensive line coach Jim Myers 
at mid-week, was: “How long before he’ll move into 
your starting lineup?” 

“About the start of the second quarter,’ quipped 
Myers, who was exactly right. Neely was everything 
the Cowboys had admired in the teams that regularly 
butchered Dallas. He was big (meaning, especially, 
tall), strong, quick, fast, intelligent, and intrigued with 
the task of making himself a perfect lineman. 

“The greatest thrill in football,” says Neely, “is 
Tuesday morning when we review the game films and 
the head coach says, ‘Neely, you did a good job.’ Some 
tackles are weightlifting fanatics. I’m a fanatic on tech- 
nique. I want to be perfect.” 

“Neely,” says Bob Lilly, Dallas’ All-Pro defensive 
tackle, “is the only player I’ve seen who was never a 
rookie. He moved right in and did the job.” 

At the drop of a suggestion, Myers will pull down 
old game films and illustrate what he means when he 
says, “Neely has great pride. Here’s a film of our game 
in Washington last year,” Myers said as he raced the 
reel forward to show Redskins defensive end Ron 
Snidow getting the jump on Neely in a rare moment 
of disorientation. “Now watch what happens on the 
very next play.” What happened was that Neely drove 
Snidow three yards deep into the end zone. 

“With Neely at right tackle,’ Cowboy president Tex 
Schramm said during Ralph’s first season, “our offen- 
sive line is established. Here is that one man you build 
around. You put him at tackle and forget about the 
position for the next ten years.” 

Or so Schramm thought. But on May 18, 1966, an 
appellate judge in Denver reversed the Oklahoma City 
decision and awarded Neely to the Oilers. For the next 
six months he worked in the shadow of court orders. 

“It was almost funny,” Neely says now. “Every Mon- 
day or Tuesday the Oilers would get an injunction say- 
ing I couldn’t play for the Cowboys. And every Friday 
or Saturday my lawyers would get a stay through the 
game on Sunday. This naturally had a tremendously 
adverse effect on my effectiveness as a player. There 
was no way I could concentrate on my job.” 

When the Supreme Court refused to review the Den- 
ver ruling and the final avenue of appeal had been 
exhausted, Schramm made his move. The merger, in 
which the Cowboy president was instrumental, made 
talks possible, and, as Schramm admits, “we were ready 
to accept any arrangement.” 

In exchange for the unquestioned rights to Neely, 


Neely is a perfectionist. “The greatest thrill in football,” he 
claims, “is Tuesday morning when we review the game films 
and the head coach says to me, ‘Neely, you did a good job.’ ” 
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Dallas gave Houston its first and second draft choices, 
two fifth-round choices, and more than enough cash to 
pay legal fees and salvage Bud Adams’ pride. In the 
draft which followed, Dallas was virtually helpless. 

But as Schramm explained: “When you're driving 
for a championship, next year has to take care of itself. 
Much more than future draft choices was involved. 
All of a sudden we had an offensive line and every- 
thing was falling into place. Losing Neely would have 
been devastating to our morale. The first time we ran 
a play and lost two yards, the other linemen might 
have thrown up their hands and said, ‘We’re dead!’ 
And we would have been. But we kept Neely, and as 
a result we played a game (the championship in Dallas) 
that did more for us than any single game we've ever 
played. It was one of those cases where the loser comes 
out the hero. We wouldn’t have won the Eastern Con- 
ference title without him.” 

The Cowboys’ sacrifice seemed to mature Neely. He 
is still heavy with the dramatics during games—televi- 
sion directors have learned to zero in on Neely, kicking 
dirt or waving his arms at crucial turns of fortune— 
but he improves weekly. Neely and his wife have 
adopted a little boy, and a friend of line coach Jim 
Myers has put Neely in the oil business. 

Before retiring to a life of leisure, Neely intends to 
play as long as he is able. ‘“‘He’ll be one of the greats 
when he grows up,” predicts a Dallas coach. “These 
big boys sometimes take a while to mature. Neely is a 
special type. He would be terrible on a losing team, 
but put him with a winner and he would be an all- 
timer.” That is clearly what the Cowboys had in mind 
all the time. a 
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For those who think air rifles are toys, here is an illuminating history of these 
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newspaper. It pointed out that B-B guns supplied by Daisy 

were being used to train American troops for combat. That’s 
right. Thirteen Army bases in the United States were using B-B 
guns in their preliminary marksmanship work. Why? Because 
a line of men moving through a field and firing at pop-up tar-. 
gets can be dangerous with live ammo, The accuracy of men 
rapidly squeezing off rounds can be checked just as accurately 
with B-B guns, and, of course, the “ammo” fired is much 
cheaper. 

This bit of news stirred up enough interest to start me on 
a look into the whole air-gun picture. Naturally, I remembered 
popping away at squirrels years ago with the Benjamin pellet 
pump rifle; before that I plinked at birds with a Daisy lever- 
action B-B gun of the spring-air type. Like most people I 
thought that’s all there was to air rifles. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

The first air rifles, it turns out, are nearly 200 years old and 
are valuable antiques. Just touching the bases: the British 
Webley Mark II air gun, used as an army training rifle 
during World War II, evolved from models patented in 1911. 
The Austrian Girardoni air rifle, with reusable brass pressure 
flasks, was patented in 1799, and had a ghastly psychological 
impact on Napoleon’s army. During the Tyrolean campaign in 
1808-1809, Marshal Lefebvre was so panic-stricken by the 
silent air guns that Napoleon ordered that prisoners found with 
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the arms were to be shot or hanged without trial. 

Early claims for the invention of the air gun go back 
as early as 1430, in France and Germany. But for the 
very first air gun, you have to search earlier than that 
because a bellows can be used as an air gun. Give one a 
wham when a twig is stuck in the muzzle and you’ll see 
how much power it has. A blowgun can propel a dart 
50 yards. The bellows goes back to the Bronze Age many 
thousands of years ago, and the blowgun goes back to 
Stone Age tribal life. Put the bellows and the blowgun 
together, and you have an air gun, the first high-velocity 
weapon to rival the bow and arrow. But the earliest 
actual record of such a device is a mention by Hero of 
Alexandria, who wrote about a “puyclus” or syringe 
200 years before Christ. This was a common tool, similar 
(except in valving and spring-loading) to our modern 
air guns. 

References to the air rifle are found throughout Euro- 
pean and English history and it isn’t surprising that air 
guns turned up in America before 1800. There is a note 
in the journals of Lewis and Clark from their expedition 
into the Northwest in 1804, ’05 and ’06: 

“They (the Indians) had indeed abundant sources of 


surprise in all they saw (of us) .. . raised to aston- 
ishment by a shot from the air gun; this operation was 
instantly considered as a great medicine, by which they 
as well as the other Indians mean something emanating 
directly from the Great Spirit, or produced by his in- 
visible incomprehensible agency. . . . Everything they 
see excites their attention and inquiries, but having been 
accustomed to see the whites, nothing appeared to give 
them more astonishment than the air gun... .” 

The Lewis & Clark air gun may have been made in 
America, for we had plenty of good gunsmiths. The 
earliest actual U.S. patent on record attributed a design 
variation to G.W.B. Gedney of New York City on Sep- 
tember 24, 1861, and the first successful production was 
made by Hawley on his own patent in Boston in 1870. 
In 1864, Giffard of France secured a U.S. patent for a 
gun using compressed air cylinders, a forerunner of the 
CO,-cartridge guns now available. But the pioneering 
which led to the manufacture in mass production of 
air guns for target and small-game shooting was done 
by Henry Marcus Quackenbush in (——> TO PAGE 71) 
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In football, the tough 
little man has achieved 
much, but that’s not 
enough for Mike. He has 
an ‘‘impossible dream’’ 


By ARNOLD HANO 


Color by Fred Kaplan 
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MIKE GARRETT 'S RUSH TO FAME 


When Mike Garrett was a kid in Boyle Heights, a black 
ghetto of East Los Angeles, he, his stepfather and his 
older brother used to go to the Los Angeles Coliseum 
every year to watch the Rams play the Redskins in a 
preseason charity game. The sight of the huge bowl, the 
green field, the darting backs, the flailing scrimmages 
thrilled the boy, got into his blood. ‘Just once before 
I die,” thought Mike Garrett, aged eight or so, “I want to play on that 
field. That’s all I want in life.” 

Life was simple in those days. Everything was a war, period. Negro 
kids wandered out of Boyle Heights at the risk of gang fights. Once 
Mike Garrett and a few friends went for a walk, and a man fired 
a .22 rifle at them. Nobody was hit. When Mike’s neighborhood base- 
ball team played an invading white team from a middle-class sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, it was not a game, but a war. “A blood game,” 
Mike Garrett calls it. “We couldn’t lose.” In the process of winning 
the blood game, Garrett and his teammates stole the white boys’ 
gloves and later dyed them with black shoe polish. It didn’t seem 
wrong, then. All’s fair in hate and war. Life was simple. 

It was even simple when Mike Garrett found he couldn’t read in 
grade school. He couldn’t read, so he didn’t read. So what? He spent 
his time harassing his teachers. “I looked for the weak spot, and 
worked on it. Pretty soon I had the teacher close to tears. If a teacher 
couldn’t take it, I figured he shouldn’t teach.” 

There were simple, clearcut lines to everything. “If anybody 
called me an African or a nigger in those days,” Mike says, “I’d have 
fought him.” 

That was then. Maybe it was better then, when it was simpler. 
Today, Mike Garrett reads. In his apartment in an all-black section 
of Kansas City, books are piled on an end table near the front door. 
Here are some of the titles: Nietzsche As Philosopher, Will Durant’s 
Story Of Philosophy, Aristotle’s Ethics, The Prophet, Dean Pound’s 
Introduction To The Philosophy Of Law. There are other books, less 
esoteric, more pragmatic, with the mark of the self-learner, the man 
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of upward mobility; Chess The Easy Way, Thirty Days 
To A More Powerful Vocabulary, The Dictionary Of 
Synonyms And Antonyms, How To Buy Stocks. 

And if a man walked up to Mike Garrett today and 
called him an African or a nigger? 

“T wouldn’t fight him. I’d pity him.” 

But pity does not purge the soul, and Mike Garrett 
is at times a troubled young man. His apartment in 
Kansas City is neat and comfortable, and the rent of 
$155 a month is reasonable enough for a man who owns 
over a quarter of a million dollars in very solid prom- 
issory notes. But the man’s apartment is in a Negro 
neighborhood, and Mike Garrett wants very badly to 
live in an integrated neighborhood. He went about the 
city this past fall, and landlords turned him down. 
Mainly they said, ““We have no vacancies,” but one 
landlady shrieked with horror, “No, no! We don’t in- 
tegrate!” Mike Garrett spun away, tears in his eyes. 
He told of his futile and humiliating search for an 
apartment to a sports columnist in Kansas City, and 
the columnist reported it in his column. Garrett re- 
ceived letters from six white people, sympathetic to 
his problem, Nobody offered him an apartment. 

When he walks into a strange restaurant in Kansas 
City, he sees what he calls “a peculiar look.” He says 
Negroes recognize the look, even if whites don’t. It is 
the look of the bigot. He has been insulted in Miami, 
and briefly refused entrance to a night club in Houston, 
until the club manager asked, “You guys with the 
Chiefs?” The men nodded and he said, ‘‘That’s differ- 
ent.” So they got in, but Garrett had seen the peculiar 
look again. 

What has this got to do with Mike Garrett and his 
rush to fame as a halfback with the Kansas City Chiefs? 

In his rookie season, Mike Garrett had a single-mind- 
ed purpose. He had to prove that despite his under 5-9 
height he was good enough to make the team and the 
league. He made the team, he captivated the league, 
he became the second-leading rusher in the AFL, with 
801 yards (averaging a league-leading 5.45 yards per 
carry). That was last year, Garrett slashing his way 
to the Super Bowl. 

That was then, when the incentive to make good was 
enough to give Mike Garrett all the go-go-go he needed. 

Today, in his sophomore season, he no longer has that 
incentive. He admits it. “I cannot get keyed up,” he 
says. ‘I don’t have the rah-rah spirit.” On his mind, 
he says, is that apartment-hunting experience, knock- 
ing on doors, and having people with peculiar looks on 
their faces turn him away. He has been playing this 
season with half a heart, half his mind on the game. 
Concentration—not size, not speed, not quickness, not 
desire, not fierceness—is the name of the game, You 
keep your mind on Number One—carry the ball, catch 
it, run it this way or that—and you let the rest of the 
world go by. The rest of the world has closed in on 
Mike Garrett. He turned the corner on a short sweep 
at San Diego Stadium, on October 15, behind the block- 
ing of pulling guard Curt Merz, and then Charger line- 
backer Jeff Staggs hit Garrett a glancing shot from the 
side. The ball popped loose, and San Diego safetyman 
Speedy Duncan picked it up and galloped 35 yards for 
a score. Garrett had handed the opposition seven points. 
“T was looking straight ahead,’’ Garrett recalled later, 
“and I didn’t even see him.” But even if he hadn’t seen 
Staggs, Garrett’s mind should have warned him; men 
come up from all angles and at all speeds to belt you 
down. Mike’s arm, with the ball, shouldn’t have been 
slack; he’d been hit harder before and hadn‘t fumbled. 
Concentration. Something had stolen into his conscious- 
ness. “I don’t know how it happened,” he said later, 
in his cubicle in the losers’ dressing room. “It won't 
happen again.” Who knows? 

So on the face of it, you would say, this is a man not 
playing his game because of an invading bitterness. 

You would say it, and be at best only partly right. 
Because Mike Garrett actually bubbles with optimism, 
with a vitality that seldom permits cynicism, doubt, 
or gloom. I mentioned the books in Garrett’s apart- 


ment. On top of the pile of books is The Films of Laurel 
And Hardy. It is his favorite book; he loves the two 
late comedians. Yes, people are bigots, and it preys on 
his mind, but he refuses to grant that they are a major 
part of his life, or for that matter, of Life itself. He has 
sharp, mordant comments about the racial situation in 
America, the war in Vietnam (“I hate it; I am against 
the war.”), the squareness of Kansas City (the people, 
the city government). He tells you of the hostility of 
some of his teammates when he joined the Chiefs, part 
of it resentment over his big bonus and no-cut contract, 
the rest, Garrett says, plain prejudice. He tells how he 
went to the front office this year and asked for help 
in finding an apartment and how he got what he calls 
“half-hearted help.” And no apartment. 

So realism underlies his optimism, but does not un- 
dermine it. “I couldn’t stand being a cynic,” he says. 
"J don’t understand pessimists.” He believes in God, 
says his prayers every night, and before every game. 
They are real prayers, not glib fantasies, The prayer 
he says in the dressing room before trotting to the field 
goes: “Let us play the game we can play, and let us 
walk off on our own two legs.” 

So there are two sides to Mike Garrett: the man who 
recognizes and loathes the bigots of the world; and the 
lover of life, who grins and bears it. Dead and buried 
is the simple boy of the street who fought you with his 
fists if you called him a “nigger,” and who stole your 
glove because you were white and had a glove, and he 
was black and had none, Life does not permit such sim- 
ple responses any more, and Mike Garrett is not a 
simple man. He is, in fact, an extraordinarily compli- 
cated man, and trying to pin him down in an interview 
or on paper is like trying to tackle him. He slithers 
away. He is a Negro who thinks Black Power is great, 
because it has given the Negro enormous pride in being 
a Negro. Yet he attends a white church, and is engaged 
to marry a white girl. He says he will mount a one-man 
crusade to crack housing discrimination in Kansas City, 
because dignity demands it, and then he says, “You 
know what I’d really like to do? I’d like to be a ser- 
vant for a white man, I’d love to serve a white man.” 

Nor can you say the boy of the streets is totally dead 
and buried. Just as he tested teachers, searching out 
their soft spot, he tests interviewers. An interview be- 
comes a running battle to see who is in charge. You 
find yourself asking questions, having them answered, 
and then turned back at you, with other questions 
thrown in for good measure. “Where’d you get that 
suit?’ he asks “What a great fit! ... I’m glad you’re 
interviewing me. I saw two other guys at the (Chiefs’) 
office, and I thought one of them might be you. I didn’t 
like the way they looked. Who else have you inter- 
viewed? .. . What magazines do you write for?” The 
questions pour out. “Ts it true some teams have a quota 
for Negro players? Just.so many and no more? ... How 
do you keep in shape? Did you ever have a muscle 
spasm? ... Is this Dick Post on the Chargers as good 
as they say? How is Tommy Mason doing with the 
Rams? What do you think of Bernie Casey’s paintings? 
... Do you have color TV?” 

He says, in defense of the barrage, “If a reporter 
can’t answer questions, he ought not conduct an inter- 
view.” And you are reminded of the boy who scorned 
teachers who couldn’t take it. He refuses to let you for- 
get. Garrett currently attends the University of Mis- 
souri at Kansas City, planning to get his Master’s De- 
gree, and one of the courses he takes is Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Disadvantaged Children. Because 
he disdains the theoretical, he asked his teacher to let 
him learn about teaching by teaching. The teacher 
agreed. Mike Garrett was handed a class of disadvan- 
taged kids in Kansas City, drop-outs, emotionally 
handicapped children, the bottom layer of the under- 
privileged, what you and I call juvenile delinquents. 

“What will you do?” I asked him, a week before his 
first class, “if the kids razz you, give you a bad time?” 

“T'll fight them with my fists, if I have to,” he said 
quickly. 
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*‘! like to humiliate my man by faking him, if | can,’’ 
Garrett says. ‘““He gets even by hurting me, if he can.’ 


He won't fight bigots, with his fists, any more, but 
he’ll fight poor black kids if they give him a bad time. 
Yet it is not as odd as it sounds. Mike Garrett doesn’t 
particularly care about the white bigot; he badly cares 
about the poor black kids. He sees himself in them, 
and Mike Garrett is a perfectionist. Let the white bigot 
go about in his stupid fog of hate, but God forbid a 
Negro end up the same way. Mike Garrett once had 
a dream, a single, simple goal. He wanted to play foot- 
ball at the Los Angeles Coliseum. Today, after having 
poet at the Coliseum 20 to 30 times, he has another 
goal: 

“If I could impress on people—imprint on them the 
thought that all Negroes are people, that Negroes have 
the same desires, the same aspirations, the same pains 
as white people—and I could prove it and make white 
people believe it, then my life becomes worthwhile.” 

Michael Lockett Garrett’s life began on April 12, 
1944, the fourth child to parents who separated when 
he was nine months old. His father is dead. His mother 
has remarried, and his stepfather, William Sigur, a 
shipping clerk at a Los Angeles department store, with 
half his stomach cut out because of ulcers, is the only 
father Garrett knows. Mike has one older brother, John, 
who has been in and out of trouble. “I learn from you,” 
Mike once said to John. “Everything you are, I’m not 
going to be.” It must be a feeling shared by others in 
the family. One of Mike’s older sisters, Shermella, is 
a policewoman in Los Angeles. 

He and his family lived in a low-rent government 
housing project, across from a cemetery and next to 
a Baptist church, paying $36 a month for a four-bed- 
room apartment. He views a housing project as a mark 
of the slum, and the first thing he did when he signed 


his bonus-salary contract with the Chiefs early in 1966 
was to buy his parents a two-story house on a big 
corner lot in Altadena, a suburb of Los Angeles. 

He didn’t like school when he was a kid. And he calls 
the reading block that made him like school even less: 
“My invisible scar, through my early school years. It 
embarrassed me.” But it did not challenge him. “I 
couldn’t read, so I neglected reading. I did badly in 
school.” 

His other life he did well in, playground baseball and 
football. At the end of a school year at Roosevelt High 
one summer, Garrett decided to take a job in a super- 
market as a box boy. His folks could use the money, 
and so could he. “But my high-school coach told me 
I was making a mistake. I should go to summer school 
and improve my grades. ‘You may want to go to col- 
lege one day,’ he said. ‘You might someday make a 
career of sports. You’ll need the grades. Let me speak 
to your mother.’” 

The coach spoke to Mike’s mother, and she said, 
“Fine,” and he went to summer school. 

Garrett’s mother, Ella Sigur, is fiercely devoted to 
the academic route for Negroes. In Garrett’s childhood, 
she helped support the family as a domestic, cleaning 
white people’s homes. Then she’d come home at night, 
bone-tired, and read books. “She is a very bright lady,” 
Mike Garrett says. “I wish she had my education.” As 
a matter of fact, when Garrett went into college, Ella 
Sigur, nearing 50, went back to school and got her high- 
school diploma. 

Mike Garrett attended summer classes three years 
running, and was admitted to the University of South- 
ern California, on an athletic scholarship, to play foot- 
ball and baseball. College was tough, socially. Garrett 
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was one of the very few Negroes on campus. “USC was 
too expensive for Negroes. Practically the only Negroes 
were athletes. The white students did not know or like 
Negroes. Fraternity Row was just about taboo. I got 
into a fraternity, and then I quit. I couldn’t stand it,” 

Garrett had scholastic troubles. In his sophomore 
year he flunked English and got a D in astronomy and 
again had to go to summer school, to get back to a Cc 
average and remain in good standing so he could play 
ball. The flunk in English is somewhat surprising, be- 
cause Garrett is articulate and uncommonly bright. 
He says, “English teachers are not the nicest people, 
They are intolerant. If you have a comma out of place, 
or you don’t interpret a poem exactly as they would, 
you fail. Besides, I don’t write well. What I want to do 
today is take a course in writing. Do you think I 
should?” 

He played both football and baseball at college, 
which ate into his time, but he didn’t mind. “I do better 
when I am busy,” he says. Baseball was his first love, 
and he remains a great fan. “What I’d like to do is 
play semipro baseball in the offseason. What do you 
think of the idea?” 

But football yook over, He had a fine sophomore sea- 
son at SC, by his junior year he was the OJ. 
Simpson of tHe day. As a senior, he was a consensus 
All-America /and he won the Heisman Trophy. In 
three years/he set an NCAA rushing record of 3221 
yards, erasing Ollie Matson’s 3160 yards at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. Yet it wasn’t easy. 

He found he was hazed on occasion. In his sophomore 
season an LA paper ran a story and his picture, and 
a senior on the SC squad said bitterly, “I see your pic- 
ture’s in the paper, Garrett,” as though some rule pre- 
cludes sophomores from being talented enough to grab 
headlines. Garrett sensed the dislike that comes with 
glory, and soon he was learning to retort to the gibes. 
When end Hal Bedsole joshed him, ‘““‘Why do you fum- 
ble?” Garrett would snap back, “Same reason you drop 
passes.” 

Most of it was kidding, but some of it was in earnest, 
and there began in Mike Garrett an inability to take 
direct. criticism from people he considers either his in- 
feriors or people who might have ulterior motives for 
putting him down, When asked recently why he at- 
tends Billy Graham revival meetings, he says, “Because 
I must have someone reprimand me. When others criti- 
cize me, I feel the criticism stems from jealousy. But 
not from Billy Graham.” 

During his last football year at USC, the pro teams 
began to show interest. The Oakland Raiders seemed 
to indicate the greatest interest, and before the 1966 
pro draft, Oakland asked Garrett to declare his inten- 
tion to play with Oakland, if the Raiders drafted him, 

“T told them I didn’t want to commit myself,” Gar- 
rett says. “The two leagues were competing for players. 
If I promised Oakland I’d play with them, I’d turn off 
the competition and Oakland would not have to bid high 
for me.’ 

The Los Angeles Rams, under the gun from fan pres- 
sure in southern California, drafted Garrett No. 2. 
Oakland, miffed, did not draft Garrett at all. Kansas 
City, waiting until the 20th round, decided in a what- 
the-hell attitude to get mildly involved, just in case 
the Rams did not have a lock on the boy. Garrett played 
it cool and decently. He went to the Rams and the 
Chiefs, and he told each: “Give me one offer, your very 
best offer.”’ It had to be high, because the Houston 
Astros offered Garrett $65,000 to play major-league 
baseball and the Pittsburgh Pirates offered $100,000. 

Exactly how much Kansas City bid, Garrett does not 
say. The best guess would set the figure at $300,000, 
broken into two parts—a $200,000 bonus, and a $100,- 
000 no-cut salary, over five years. Garrett thus prob- 
ably earns $20,000 in salary, and will earn it through 
1970. After the fifth salary increment has been paid, 
he will start to receive his bonus payments, again over 
a five-year pull, or $40,000 a year, beginning in 1971. 
This is all conjecture, and if there are errors in the 


above, they lie in two places. Garrett might have re- 
ceived a sum greater than $300,000, perhaps eyen as 
much as $400,000, and he may have received a small 
lump sum from his bonus when he signed. 

Still, he surely has not received most of his bonus. 
He lives tight to the wallet. He calls himself “an in- 
expensive person,” He is not a clothes horse; he goes 
about much of the time in a shabby sweater and pair 
of slacks. He drives a Chevrolet. He owns an inexpen- 
sive stereo system which he picked up at Sears, Of the 
money he received from the Chiefs, he has bought his 
folks their house in Altadena, treated a sister to contact 
lenses, and bought some stocks. 

No matter what, it was a hugely lucrative arrange- 
ment, and it brought with it the usual resentment such 
contracts bring from $13,000-a-year linemen. 

Here he was, at five feet eight and three-quarter 
inches tall, and weighing 195 pounds, and here were 
the rest of the pros, most of them, four to ten inches 
taller, and 40 to 80 pounds heavier. So the Chiefs waited 
for Garrett to report, itching to test him in the time- 
honored way rookies are tested. 

First Garrett played in a spate of postseason games, 
and his reputation suffered, He appeared in the Hula 
Bowl, in Hawaii, where Donny Anderson got most of 
the running assignments, and Garrett is best remem- 
bered for going in motion the wrong way on one play 
and blowing the down. He played well in the East- 
West Shrine game. But in the All-America game at 
Atlanta, coach Tommy Prothro of UCLA ignored Mike 
to go with Donny Anderson. Garrett was infuriated. “I 
had worked harder than anybody in camp,” Garrett 
says. “Prothro admitted I showed more eagerness than 
anyone.” But Prothro told Garrett, “I hear Anderson 
is unbelievable.” “You know what I can do,” Garrett 
argued. 

It was no good. Garrett got the blocking assignments, 
Anderson the ball, “It was a bad experience,’ Garrett 
says. “I never want to be under that man again.” 
(When asked what would happen if Prothro suddenly 
became the Chiefs’ coach, Garrett quickly said, “I'd 
make the most of it.'’’ He remains an optimist.) 

The indifferent showing in the bowl games caused 
the Chiefs to fret even beyond the problem of size. 
Rumors now had it Garrett wasn’t very fast. So Garrett 
was invited to Kansas City to participate in a ticket- 
selling campaign, but mainly to have his speed clocked. 
He ran the 40-yard dash in 4.5. On the Chiefs, Otis 
Taylor and Emmitt Thomas run the 40 in 4.3 or so, 
and tiny Noland Smith has come along to run a sizzling 
4.1, But 4.5 is fast enough. Garrett meanwhile played 
a last game, with the College All-Stars against the 
Packers in Chicago, and was third string. 

So he reported to the Chiefs camp, three weeks late, 
to meet a grumbling squad. And grumbling fans. “The 
first time I ran onto the field for practice, a fan nearby 
said—and I heard him—‘They paid all that money for 
him?’ Mind you, I was just running out on the field.” 

His teammates said worse. They cut him up about 
money—‘Why don’t you buy the whole squad a din- 
ner?”—and they cut him up because of his size. 

Mike began to press. Not knowing the system, he 
blew assignments. ‘‘Damn,” a Chief veteran would say, 
“the prize rookie made another mistake.” 

None of this would have mattered much, except it 
became swiftly apparent to the Chiefs that Garrett did 
not like to be criticized. “I don’t like to take lip off 
anybody,” he admits. “They knew I hated the hazing. 
I nearly cried, I was so mad, So they kept it up.” 

But gradually his play improved. He began snapping 
back. A couple of Chiefs who’d been riding him heavily 
got hurt. Garrett rubbed it in. “You guys ribbed me. 
Now you can’t even play. They ought to get rid of you.” 

One practice session the Chiefs took turns running 
downfield on punts. When it was not Garrett’s turn, 
he waited, watching, but one player called out, “Hey, 
Garrett, go down there. You’re not special.” So Garrett 
said, “I get paid more than you. You go down.” 

Garrett played a preseason game at Anaheim against 


San Diego, and he had a bad day, fumbling a punt and 
dropping a touchdown pass. “I was pressing,” he says. 
“T was still learning the system. I was not myself. I 
was stuttering, not fluid. I would dance, but I wasn’t 
getting anywhere. That fumble killed me.” But coach 
Hank Stram called him in after the game and Said, “I 
know you can make it. Take your time. Stop fighting 
yourself.’ Which was perceptive of Stram, and Garrett 
appreciates it. 

Then the season started at Boston, and Garrett ran 
back a punt 79 yards for a touchdown (a club record) 
on his first day in the league. Later he ran 77 yards 
from scrimmage for a touchdown against Houston, the 
longest in 1966 in the league. On the last day of the 
regular season, he gained 161 yards in 25 carries against 
San Diego, and with it he became the number two 
rusher in the league. Only Jim Nance outgained him 
on the ground. To his 801 yards, Garrett also gained 
175 yards pass-receiving, and 462 yards running back 
punts and kickoffs. All told, he scored eight touchdowns. 

And after the Chiefs whipped the Jets and clinched 
a division title, team captain Jerry Mays stood in the 
locker room and said, “The game ball goes to the little 
man they all said was too small to make it in pro 
football, but who has been a giant on our team.” 

But he is too small. He cannot block a man too well 
with his body, because his ribs cannot take it. John 
Bramlett, who kayoed him last season by smashing his 
face mask, belted Mike twice more this season, the last 
time driving his helmet into Garrett’s thigh during 
another pile-on, “It was the worst pain I’ve experi- 
enced,” Garrett says. “It was just a deep bruise of the 
hamstring, but it hurt.” In a preseason game this sea- 
son, the Jets’ 280-pound Verlon Biggs grabbed Garrett 
by the lip as Mike hit the line. “He twisted it and tried 
to tear it off,” Garrett said. “I said to him, ‘What are 
you trying to do?’ but he just gaye me a hateful look 
and walked off. He knows and I know he is stronger 
than I am.” 

The big men take advantage of their strength. “Ernie 
Ladd clotheslined me six times in one game,” Garrett 
says (before Ladd became a Chief). One of the six 
times, Garrett’s nose—broken often in the past—was 
broken again, mashed farther to the right. And when 
Mike Garrett says, “I expect to play a total of five 
years, no more,” the reason is not simply because that’s 
how long his salary arrangement is spelled out. He lists 
three reasons, and the first one is: “I don’t think I can 
last much longer than five years.” The other two rea- 
sons: “I want to work at something else, and I might 
get tired of the game by then. Playing football when 
you don’t want to is miserable.” 

But his size has not been a totally negative part of 
his career. In a sense, it has helped. “I was motivated 
by remarks I was too small. Yes, I am too small when 
T have to block out an Ernie Ladd, but that is not size 
so much as it is strength. I learned in college I couldn’t 
overpower people. I am only effective if I keep people 
off balance. 

“Suppose you are a linebacker,” he says. “I look at 
you, when you come at me. If you come too quickly, 
your weight is forward, and I can move to the right 
or left, and fool you, go around you. Some guys don’t 
rush me. Dave Robinson, of Green Bay—he is the best 
—laid back when I came at him. He kept his head up, 
as if to say, ‘It’s your move.’ So I ran away from him, 
laterally. I have great lateral movement. It is my forte.” 
Garrett does not say it fort; he says for-tay, giving it 
a French flourish. 

So size motivated him, and his own “God-given bal- 
ance” and talent gave him ammunition. Pride was part 
of it, as well. “I am afraid to death of failure,’ he says. 
“Tf I didn’t make the Chiefs, I felt I couldn’t go back 
home. I hate to be a failure.” 

Pride also lurks behind his fear of criticism. It is not 
a new fear. Back in his college days, he had a bad day 
against Washington U,, and when he fiew back from 
Seattle to Los Angeles, a girl friend met him. “I said 
two words to her all night. ‘Hello’ and ‘Goodbye.’ ” This 


season, after a losing game at Oakland, Garrett's folks 
met him in the parking lot outside. “I don’t have any- 
thing to say,’ he said to them. 

You can overdo this trait in Garrett, He played badly 
in San Diego on October 15, the Chargers ripping the 
Chiefs 45-31, the most points ever scored against Kan- 
sas City. But when I went into the locker room, alerted 
to Garrett’s refusal to talk after a poor showing, Gar- 
rett called me to his cubicle. He sat up, peeling tape 
from his thighs, his face sober but not angry. He talked 
about what he had done and hadn’t done, and what 
the team had done and hadn’*t done. “We stuttered,” 
he said. “No, it doesn’t hurt as much as losing the 
Oakland game. The first loss is always the worst. 
Physically, I’m fine.” He said the last with a snort of 
self-contempt. “Why not? I didn’t do anything out 
there to get hurt.” Then pride came back to him. “I 
am a lot better runner than that,” he said softly. 

Which is not to say he hasn’t had good days as well 
this season. In the club’s first game, on September 9, 
1967, at Houston, Garrett scored the first touchdown, 
and ran for 80 yards in 19 carries. He was a workhorse. 
Kansas City ran 35 plays on the ground; Garrett han- 
dled over 50 percent of them. The team gained 141 
yards on the ground; Garrett netted nearly 60 percent 
of them. And Kansas City won a rugged contest 25-20, 
the field erupting into a small fight when an Oiler tried 
to upend Len Dawson after the whistle had blown. 
Garrett had a hand in that eruption, and some say (the 
Oilers, for instance) the biggest hand. After the Hous- 
ton lineman bowled into Dawson, Garrett rushed over 
and ripped his forearm, elbow first, into the Oiler’s 
face. The fight started. Garrett says, in defense, “What 
am I supposed to do when they go after my quarter- 
back? I haye to defend him.” 

It wasn’t only fighting of course, because Garrett 
knows it is suicidal for him to get into a roughhouse 
with the average pro. ‘What I do,” he says, “is look 
for Fred Arbanas, and get behind him. He is so strong. 
I love that man.” 

Against Miami, in the Chiefs’ second game of 1967, 
Garrett was more in character. He took a screen pass 
near the left sideline and headed downfield. His block- 
ers and the Miami defenders had come together, form- 
ing a funnel down the stripe so that Garrett could not 
cut back into the center of the field. So for 34 yards 
he skipped and stopped and burst and dodged, getting 
a couple of big blocks, but mainly making his own 
reom, his God-given sense of balance and his years of 
application telling him when to fake and which shoul- 
der or knee to show the defense before pulling it back 
in. Finally, in what seemed a play in slow motion, he 
crossed the goal line. It was not his only touchdown. 
Garrett has a killer’s instinct when he gets near the 
goal line. He was scoring touchdowns from close in 
through the first half of the season at a faster clip than 
he’d scored in his freshman season. But it still wasn’t 
the kind of year Garrett knows he can put together. 
“My attitude is not the best,’ he admits, and it gets 
on people’s nerves at times. On the plane from Kansas 
City to San Diego, on October 14, Garrett was handed 
a test, to be taken in flight. The test diagrammed 80 
Chief formations: 30 rushing plays, ten short-yardage 
plays, 40 passing plays. Garrett was supposed to mark 
the offensive movement of each Chief player on each 
play. It is not as difficult as it sounds. 

So Garrett jotted down the answers to the first five 
or six formations, and then he folded the test and 
placed it in the seat pocket in front of him, and went 
to sleep. Offensive coach Pete Brewster came around, 
and when he saw Garrett asleep, he grabbed Garrett’s 
test paper, to see whether Mike had finished. Angrily 
he hurled the test back on Garreti’s lap. Mike slept on. 
An hour later, with arrival in San Diego less than 60 
minutes off, Brewster came around again. Garrett was 
still asleep. Brewster said loudly, “Mike, doggone it, 
when you gonna take this test? We want to grade it 
before we land!” Garrett woke, rubbed his eyes, and 
in 35 minutes scrawled in the rest of his answers. 
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None of this matters much to Garrett. The game, and 
his career, are bigger than minor skirmishes along the 
way. And for all his insistence that he can’t find the 
rah-rah spirit of old, he admits he greatly enjoys play- 
ing pro football. “There is glory in winning, glory in 
being champions. You forget the punishment. It is not 
a cruel game.” 

Not totally cruel, and you can't always forget the 
punishment. Garrett himself often falls into the un- 
conscious lexicon of morbidity that marks the pro foot- 
ball player’s speech. “I like to humiliate my man by 
faking him, if I can,” he says. “He gets even by hurting 
me, if he can.” More often than not, Garrett humiliates 
his man. 

But just as minor skirmishes with Pete Brewster are 
unimportant in the total picture of football life, foot- 
ball life is not all of Garrett’s existence. And it is this, 
more than anything else, that keeps him from truly 
concentrating on the game or the play at hand. Garrett 
has grown considerably from the kid who yearned to 
play at the Coliseum. His ambition today is larger than 
the dimensions of a football field, At graduate school 
this year, he is taking three courses, the class in teach- 
ing Disadvantaged Children, one in Political Science 
and another in Law and Society. He finds Political Sci- 
ence “dull,” and Law and Society not much better, ex- 
cept that the subject of the law intrigues Garrett. He 
takes the class, he says, “because Negroes don’t know 
anything about the law. It is very important. They 
don’t know vagrancy laws. When the police pick up a 
Negro, the Negro doesn’t know why and he doesn’t 
know how to protect himself, legally. A white man 
will say, “You can’t come in here without a search war- 
rant.’ The Negro does not know a search warrant even 
exists.” 

But Garrett knows it exists. Why, then, is he taking 
a course in law? Does he intend to teach law, or prac- 
tice it? 

“No. I want to know a little about everything.” 

His ultimate ambition, he says, is “quite utopian.’”’ He 
wants to establish a private school for deprived chil- 
dren. “I am interested in the early socialization of chil- 
dren. Deprived children. Any color, but they have to 
be deprived. I want to reach these kids and bring them 
into the mainstream of American life.” He defines 
mainstream as “the white middle-class culture of 
America.” And it is here that the contradiction of Gar- 
rett’s life—and perhaps that of the American Negro— 
is most tellingly revealed. He says he admires Black 
Nationalism (though not the separatist aspects of it) 
and Black Power because “they have made the Negro 
proud to be Negro.” But Garrett wants to reach Negro 
kids early, in his own school, and swing them into the 
white mainstream. When Garrett is back in Los An- 
geles, he attends the Wilshire Methodist Church, a 
white congregation in a white neighborhood. He finds 
the church “serene.” He says it gives him a feeling of 
“peace and stillness.” He says, “I love that church.” 

And light is shed on his enigmatic remark: “Td like 
to serve a white man.” You press Garrett for the rea- 
son. “I think it would be exciting,” he says. “White 
people say more to their servants than they do to other 
people. You can learn a lot how a person thinks that 
way.” You can learn a lot how a white person thinks 
that way. 

Does Garrett think it undignified to do menial work? 

“T never say a kind of work is beneath our dignity,” 
he answers. “You can only benefit from the experience. 
If your self-esteem is good, the kind of job you have 
won't matter. People become too involved with the 
problem of ‘manhood’ in a menial job. When a man 
takes a job as a servant, he does not have to lose his 
manhood.” 

Perhaps we make too much of this. Perhaps all Gar- 
rett is doing is finding pride in being black, while at 
the same time he makes peace with whites. 

“The teachers in the school I want to establish,”’ he 
says, “would be of any color, but they must have been 
deprived when they were young. They must under- 


stand Negro children. When a Negro child goes to 
school, he finds a different culture. A Negro kid, in 
school, says, ‘I ain’t feelin’ good.’ His teacher corrects 
him. ‘I’m not feeling well.’ The teacher does not realize 
he has destroyed the Negro child’s culture, torn down 
the boy’s mother and father, who always say, ‘I ain’t 
feelin’ good.’ The kid is shocked. Everything he has 
learned or done previously is wrong, bad. A clash oc- 
curs, keeps occurring.” 

In Garrett’s school, the kids would learn what the 
Mainstream is, what white middle-class values are, but 
the teachers—Garrett hopes—would permit the Negro 
to keep his own culture, while slowly moving toward 
the mainstream. It is a difficult task, for a teacher, for 
a school, for Mike Garrett. But it is also a laudable 
aim and Mike Garrett will tell you his favorite song 
these days is “Impossible Dream,” from The Man of 
La Mancha, a man reaching for unattainable goals. 

But that is the future, not now, and it paints a dis- 
torted portrait of Mike Garrett, sober-sided academi- 
cian. He is more rough-hewn than that, more boyish, 
less concerned with standards and values and images. 
He goes about badly in need of a shave most of the 
time, because his skin breaks out when he shaves too 
closely, and besides, he’s comfortable with a few days’ 
growth. He is 23 years old, not 33 or 43 or 53, a very 
young man playing football and not a greybeard run- 
ning a school. He plays his records all day long, Sinatra 
and Tony Bennett, or, when he is in the mood, he lis- 
tens to church music. He admires The Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir, and when somebody says, “Yes, but the 
Mormon Church discriminates against Negroes,” he 
says, “It doesn’t change the beauty of the music.” 

He eats out with friends, but doesn’t drink and goes 
to bed early, He’d like to find a quiet place where 
somebody plays a piano, but mainly you find the quiet 
piano players are in nightclubs, where you pay for the 
music by buying drinks. They don’t serve Mike’s favor- 
ite, which is apple juice. 

Or, when he gets the chance, he watches football 
games on television. Who are the men he most enjoys 
watching? 

“Jim Nance. He is what I am not. He is so overpower- 
ing. I love to see the way he bruises men, the way he 
breaks through. Even the way a cornerback will care- 
fully miss a tackle, rather than hit him head on. 

“Hewritt Dixon and Clem Daniels with Oakland both 
catch the ball well and run well.” 

He admires Dick Bass. “I think we run quite a bit 
alike.” He is impressed by the Rams’ front four. “They 
are easily the best. And Deacon Jones is the best of the 
four.” He says Johnny Unitas is “lovely to watch,” and 
defensive back Willie Wood is ‘‘amazing.” Then he says, 
“The greatest of them all, of course, is Gale Sayers. He 
is so explosive. He has very quick feet. and blinding 
speed. I have to weave to get past the defense. You 
just give Sayers a tiny opening, and he explodes.” 

He watches college football games, because he is a 
fan, though he admits the college boys look “childish” 
to him, now that he is a pro. He still roots from the 
heart for USC because that is Mike Garrett. He leads 
with his heart. It makes him vulnerable, easily hurt, 
open to criticism. It gets in the way of the cold-headed 
discipline necessary to shut out the rest of the world 
when you sweep the corner and a linebacker hits you 
from the blind side. It interferes with his talent. 

But it also makes him special. People, in sports and 
elsewhere, don’t all have hearts any more, Garrett has 
one. People instinctively recognize it. A Kansas City 
Chief publicity man said to me, “Garrett is terribly 
important to the team. Not only how he plays, but how 
he feels. When he feels right, the whole team feels 
right.” 

Ballplayers are not articulate about 
such matters. But Otis Taylor says it this 
way: “I have had the pleasure of block- 
ing downfield for Mister Mike Garrett.” 
That seems to sum it up nicely about Mike 
Garrett. 


ANOTHER 
CORVETTE 
FOR 
GIBSON 


For the first time in too many years, the 1967 
World Series thrived on heroes. Going to the 
climactic seventh game between the St. Louis 
Cardinals and the Boston Red Sox, any one of 
four candidates could have won our top per- 
former award—Jim Lonborg and Carl Yastrzem- 
ski of the Red Sox, Lou Brock and Bob Gibson 
of the Cardinals. The seventh game would de- 
cide it and the seventh game did. It was the 
closest contest in the 13-year history of our 
award. Brock batted .414 and set a World Series 
record for stolen bases. But in the end, the 
editors of SPORT decided that Bob Gibson’s 
three World Series victories, three overpower- 
ing victories, made him, in the definition of our 
award, ‘‘the ballplayer who, through his overall 
performance, did the most for his team."’ Gib- 
son won the first game, 2-1. He won the fifth 
game, 6-0. He won the big one, 7-2, on a three- 
hitter. All told he allowed only 14 hits, which 
tied a World Series record set by Christy Math- 
ewson in 1905. For Bob Gibson, it was his sec- 
ond Series award (he won our Corvette in 
1964). He deserved it. 
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MAGAZINE'S 
NFL-AFL 
SUPER BOWL 


Who will be the Starr of the 1968 Super 
Bowl? Last year, SPORT changed its pro foot- 
ball top performer award from the NFL cham- 
pionship game to the Super Bowl. We felt that 
awarding a brand new sports car to the Most 
Valuable Player in a true pro football world 
championship game would have far more sig- 
nificance than to give the prize to the MVP in 
the NFL championship game only. And it was 
Bart Starr, the incomparable quarterback of the 
Green Bay Packers, who won our first Super 
Bowl Award. It was only right for Starr to win 
the car, because had we kept to our old ways 
and given it to the Most Valuable Player in the 
NFL championship game, Bart Starr would 
have been the man—for his superb play in the 
Packers’ victory over the Dallas Cowboys. This 
is a new year, though, and a new ballgame, with 
a whole new cast of potential heroes shooting 
for the big prize at Miami on January 14. 
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DAVE ROBINSON AND THE THIEF AT HIS DOOR 


(Continued from page 43) 
NFL championship game, Green Bay 
led, 34-27, with less than a minute to 
play. But Dallas stood on the Green 
Bay two-yard line. On fourth down, 
Don Meredith ran toward the right 
sideline, ball cocked. 

“T was supposed to come across and 
hem him in so he couldn’t turn the 
corner,” said Dave. “But I was on Bob 
Hayes and I spent too much time 
keeping him in, I was late getting 
over there.” x 

When Dave got there, just in time 
to stop Meredith from turning the 
corner, there was a guard in front of 
Meredith. “Ideally,” said Robinson, “I 
should have come at Meredith from 
the sideline so I could have grabbed 
his right arm and he couldn’t throw. 
But I couldn’t get past the guard so 
I had to come at him from the inside.” 

With Robinson tugging him down 
by the left arm, Meredith threw a 
fluttery pass that Tom Brown inter- 
cepted in the end zone. That clinched 
the game and the Packers were on 
their way to the Super Bowl. But this 
fall, in a magazine story, Lombardi 
frowled that Robinson should have 
come from the outside and grabbed 
Meredith’s right arm. 

“That’s pure conjecture,’ Robinson 
said softly, hunching forward in the 
chair. “If I came in from the outside, 
could I have gotten by the guard? 
Sometimes you have to change the 
way your defense is set up as the 
play develops.” 


H's success is a mild suprise to Dave. 
“T've always had this uncertain 
attitude about myself,” he was saying 
in the hotel room. “I never thought 
I'd last in the pros more than five 
years. In fact, after I got my engineer- 
ing degree at Penn State, I had an 
understanding with the Campbell 
Soup people in New Jersey, where I 
live, that I’d work in the off-season 
for five years, then work all year 
round, 

“And I never thought I'd stay with 
the Packers. But I figured I was lucky 
to be starting at the top. I thought I 
might sift down until I found my 
proper level, either in the NFL or 
with an AFL team.” 

During his first three years with the 
Packers—1963 to 1965—Dave often 
was going one way, the play another 
way. “In college,” he explained, “you 
try to cover the entire side of the line. 
In the pros, you just do your job, the 
man next to you will do his, I was 
trying to learn the entire defense and 
do other people’s jobs.” 

“What it is,’ says Phil Bengston, 
“is that Dave is a worry wart.” 

He grew up with reasons to worry. 
Born May 3, 1941, in Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey, he was one of eight children. 
His dad died while he was a fresh- 
man in high school and like all the 
Robinson kids, he worked after school. 

Dave was a garbageman on the 
back of a truck. At 16, standing 6-0 
and weighing 180 pounds, he had the 
muscle for the job. He liked the work. 
“TJ remember once I found an artificial 
rose in the trash,” he told his visitor, 
who was looking at the clock. It was 
10 p.m., and Dave had a game to play 
the next day, but Dave was thinking 
of ule rose. “It was real pretty,” he 
said. 

He brought the rose to his girl 
friend, Elaine, who is now Mrs. Robin- 


son, the mother of their twin sons, 4, 
and another boy, three months old. 
Elaine held the rose to the light, 
admiring it, and then suddenly suspi- 
cion took shape, ‘Where did you get 
it?” she asked, eyes narrowing. 

“Well, I was on the truck today,” 
said Dave, “and I saw this... .” 

*“Yeow!” said Elaine, dropping the 
rose. (Yet, she still has it.) 


ave’s older brother, Frank, had 

been a baseball and football star at 
Moorestown High School, In Dave's 
sophomore year at Moorestown, a re- 
porter asked him: “Are you Frank’s 
brother?” “No sir,” said Dave, the 
rivalry showing, “he’s my brother.” 

Frank hadn’t played basketball so 
Dave, a bull of a forward, naturally 
went out for basketball, and Moores- 
town won 44 straight games. 

Dave also played baseball, hitting 
.425 his senior year. In football he was 
the team’s biggest tackle. A good 
student, he took an RCA course in 
radio repair and became interested in 
tinkering with electronics. (He still 
is; his car has as many gadgets as 
Batman’s.) 

In the summer of his junior year at 
Penn State Dave worked in an RCA 
lant as an engineering assistant. That 
all, he hurt his collarbone in a game. 
The next summer he was back shoul- 
dering trash cans onto the garbage 
truck. “I was sure,” he said, “that I 
had weakened my shoulders by not 
working on the truck. I'd still be 
working on that truck, just out of 
superstition, if my wife didn’t think 
it was the wrong job for an engineer.” 

An All-America end at Penn State, 
Dave was the Packers’ No. 1 draft 
choice in 1963, In his first year he 
filled in at linebacker behind regulars 
Dan Currie and Bill Forester. In 1964 
he was gimpy with a knee injury. In 
1965, after an operation, he replaced 
the traded Currie at left linebacker— 
and had an awful time. 

“Td read pass on almost every 
play,” he said. “Iran back anytime the 
quarterback showed me pass-action,” 
He laughed, “There were always acres 
of grass in front of me, 

“Now I feel things, T’ll see one, two, 
three keys that say run but I'll feel 
pass. Then I'll see the last key and 
know I was right: It’s a pass.” 

Some 14 hours later a Viking de- 
fensive back saw a pass a split-second 
too late and the Packers led, 7-0, at 
the half. But late in the third period 
a pass by Zeke Bratkowski, subbing 
for the injured Bart Starr, was inter- 
cepted and returned to the Green 
Bay 37. 

On the first play a halfback knocked 
Robinson to one side. Fullback Bill 
Brown shot around him for 14 yards 
to the Green Bay 23. From there the 
Vikings crunched in to tie, 7-7. 

A little later the Vikings picked off 
another pass. Again they ran the half- 
back at Robinson, bowling him out 
of the way long enough for Brown to 
sweep the end to the Green Bay 32, 
On the next play halfback Dave 
Osborn skirted the other end, away 
from Robinson, and looked like he 
was home free down the sideline. 

Robinson took off on a diagonal 
course, intersecting Osborn at the 11. 
Robinson leaped on the man’s back 
like an enraged grizzly and hammered 
him to the ground. He was going for 
the ball but Osborn did not cough it 


up. With eight seconds left, the Vik- 
ings kicked a field goal and walked off 
10-7 winners. 

In the clubhouse Robinson slumped 
on a stool. “I played bad,” he said. 
“They ran a lot of plays away from 
me and that lulled me, I don’t know 
what happened on that sweep by the 
ee I usually do well on that 
play.” 


The next day, feeling better, he 
drove his wife to downtown Mil- 
waukee to shop. He had to make a 
personal appearance that night in 
town. While his wife shopped, he went 
to a bookstore and bought a book by 
Bertrand Russell. 

“T like to buy collections, like this 
one, of a man’s writings,”’ he said as 
he drove to pick up his wife. ‘You 
read a group of short. works by a 
writer, you know whether you want 
to-read a full book by him.” 

That evening he signed some 300 
autographs for kids in a supermarket. 
Then, his fee earned, he stayed an 
extra half-hour chatting football with 
the store’s aproned clerks. They asked 
about Lombardi. “Vincent’s a unique 
animal,” he said. “I agree with him 
when he hides the fact one of his 
players is hurting. The opposition 
knows you have a bad leg, theyll 
stick you in that leg, and it could end 
a boy’s career.” 


e was obviously enjoying himself, 

passing around his NFL-AFL 
championship ring for strangers to 
ogle. But earlier, amused, he had 
laughed about how he would be wel- 
comed into this Milwaukee neighbor- 
hood as a celebrity but not very likely 
as a neighbor. 

That night he drove the 100-odd 
miles back to his rented home in Green 
Bay, talking almost continually, with 
authority and knowledge, of Goren’s 
bridge for two; of the intricacies of 
blocking queens in chess; of the manu- 
facture of paper in Green Bay mills. 

Then, suddenly, he said, “The 
Giants have big backs. They'll see 
films of the Viking game. Next week 
they'll try that same thing, hitting me 
with the halfback and sweeping the 
fullback.” He frowned. 


Twice, the next Sunday, the Giants 
popped a halfback into Dave and 
twice Ernie Koy swept by Dave for 
ten and 15 yards. Early in the third 
period the underdog Giants trailed by 
only three, 17-14. 

Then Robinson intercepted that 
Tarkenton pass to Morrison. A few 
minutes later, giving “underneath 
coverage” for Tom Brown, he inter- 
cepted another pass on the Giant 36. 
The Packers kicked a fieldgoal and 
went on to win, 48-21. 

In the clubhouse, reporters asked 
Robinson about the Green Bay de- 
fense. Then someone asked about 
those sweeps by Ernie Koy, 

He frowned. “I got a different idea 
on that play today from what I had 
in Milwaukee last week,” he said slow- 
ly. “But I don’t care to go into the 
particulars now. I don’t want the op- 
position to know what I know.” 

Of course. Pray, why should he let 
the opposition know anything? What 
are they, that opposition, but a com- 
mon thief and would you tell a com- 
mon thief where you keep $1000? 
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STEVE HANZLIK WHEN YOUR FATHER has been featured as an ath- 
David Douglas High School, Portland, Oregon lete in Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not,” it makes you 
try a little harder. That’s the case of 17-year-old Steve 
Hanzlik of Portland, Oregon’s David Douglas High 
School. 

As a senior quarterback at Douglas, Steve took a 
team made up mostly of sophomores and brought it to 
a more than respectable 5-2-1 record. He completed 77 
of 152 passes for 913 yards and 15 touchdowns. Al- 
though his completion percentage slipped from the 62 
percent of the year before, he was still selected as the 
All-Metro League quarterback. The primary reason for 
that drop in percentage was the three games the Scots 
played in driving rainstorms. 

“Steve completed nearly 65 percent of his passes 
when we were playing on a dry field,” says his coach, 
Marv Hiebert. “The big thing with him is that he is 
completely unflappable on any field. He never loses his 
cool—no matter what the situation.” 

Hiebert isn’t Steve’s only booster. There is also for- 
mer pro football star Elroy (Crazy Legs) Hirsch. The 
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ex-Ram has been a friend of the Hanzliks ever since 
= TEENAGE ATH LETE he went to college with Steve’s father, Bob. 
= OF THE MONTH Incidentally, it was during these college days that 
= Bob Hanzlik won Ripley fame. He was reportedly the 
= only man to ever play varsity football at three differ- 
= ent universities (Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- = 
= sota). It was at Michigan and Wisconsin that Bob = 
= Hanzlik met Hirsch. = 
= Hirsch, now an executive with the Los Angeles : 
= Rams, often visits the Hanzliks in Portland and works = 
out with young Steve. He touts him as one of the best = 
college grid prospects in the nation today. “Steve is = 
i big, he’s tough and he can hit his man short or long = 
with consistent accuracy,” says Hirsch. “I only hope E 
he grows up fast, the Rams could use him.” : 
During the winter Steve plays center for the Doug- : 
: las’ basketball team. At 6-3, 185 pounds, he is the 


team’s leading rebounder. 


But it is during the summer that Steve has the West = 
Coast scouts excited. The easy-going blond youth = 
pitches for the high-school baseball team and its = 
equivalent in the American Legion league. During the : 


past two seasons he has compiled a 16-3 record, includ- : 
ing three no-hitters. His 1.02 earned-run-average is = 
one of the lowest on the West Coast. A righthander : 
with a blazing fastball, Steve averaged ten strikeouts = 
a game last year. He also has ah excellent curveball = 
and a puzzling slider. It is rare that a high school boy 
possesses such a variety of pitches—and it is this as- = 
sortment, plus that ERA that has caught the atten- 
tion of the scouts. 

Four major-league teams (Yankees, Giants, Ath- = 
letics and Orioles) have indicated a desire to discuss = 
= pro possibilities with Steve as soon as he graduates. 
= But Steve seems to be set on a college education 
first. A good student with a 3.4 grade average, his only 
= problem is which sport to give his best efforts to. 
: The shy and quiet-spoken youngster will decide that 
with the help of his family. It is a very close family, 
and includes two brothers, two sisters and a famous 
: aunt—Tippi Hedron, star of motion pictures such as 
= Marnie and The Birds. 
= It’s quite likely that in a few years the Hanzlik fam- 
3 ily will have another big-name star. 
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A BASEBALL STAR IS NOT BORN 


(Continued from page 36) 

Frenchy’s boiling point was about 
two degrees above freezing. When- 
ever a teammate belted one of his 
batting practice serves into the 
bleachers, Frenchy’s neck would get 
red and blistery, and fire would come 
snorting through his nose. He’d in- 
variably fire the next pitch right at 
his own teammate’s head. 

The players hated to take batting 
practice against Frenchy, but every 
time he lowered the boom on one of 
us, Bill would bounce off the bench 
like a colt, his eyes bulging with glee. 
He’d spit tobacco juice all over his 
shirt and anything else in range, and 
then he’d mutter “How to throw that 
pill, Pardner. Oh, how I love that boy! 
Ain’ nobody ever gonna take ad- 
vantage of my Frenchy.” 

Three weeks after the season 
started, Frenchy was bombed out of 
the box for the fourth straight time 
and Bill was ordered to release him. 
He pleaded Frenchy’s case to the 
front office, saying he was a late de- 
veloper, but it was no go. Then came 
the day that Steinecke had to tell 
Frenchy the bad news. 

The rain was beating a monotonous 
pattern against the tin roof of our 
musty locker room when Frenchy 
strutted in. He was in the manager's 
office for an hour and a half. When he 
came out he was crying. 

Steiny could make any of us cry if 
he wanted to. We loved him because 
he “mothered” us, yet treated us like 
men at the same time. 

One warm evening in July I was 
leaning on the dugout when I saw 
Bill latch on to a crew-cut, blond 
pitcher. 

Phil Niekro, 20, the last man on our 
ten-man staff, was bashful and inse- 
cure among all our big bonus babies. 
He had pulled in the enormous sum 
of $700 and two Samsonite suitcases 
for his signature, and we all had the 
feeling Phil wouldn’t be with us very 
long. He must have had the same feel- 
ing because he moped around the 
park each night, his shoulders 
hunched over like a scared vulture, 
seldom talking to anyone. 


| he night Steinecke had his homely, 
purple face sticking against Phil’s, 
man-to-man. 

“When they (front office) sent you 
to me, Niekro, they said you was a 
man—with guts,” snarled Bill. “Now 
T ain’t seen they was right yet. So 
far, you ain’t showed me a thing.” 

Niekro’s head hung limp on his 
chest like a rag doll’s, his eyes flicker- 
ing helplessly. 

“Tf you thought this professional 
baseball was some high-school picnic 
with all the girls throwing flowers in 
your hair, you was dead wrong,” con- 
tinued Bill coldly. “Now I don't care 
if you never get another batter out 
for this team, but I don’t want to see 
you die on me—understand? None of 
my men ever laid down and died on 
me yet—hear boy?” 

_ Phil looked up, his eyebrows pinch- 
ing together to cast a dark shadow 
across his face. He nodded yes. 

_ Four days later Phil pitched four 
innings of scoreless relief. He finished 
the season with a 7-2 record and 
about a 2.50 ERA. And he was the 
only pitcher on that McCook club to 
make it to the big leagues. 

Only once was my faith in Steinecke 


ever crushed, and I guess that wasn’t 
really his fault. Maybe I wasn’t strong 
enough, who knows? 

_I was nursing a 4-3 lead in the 
eighth inning against the Hastings 
White Sox. The Sox had a slugging 
centerfielder Ill call Smith here. 
Smith, a 6-4, museular guy with sup- 
ple wrists, was leading our league in 
batting. His first two times up he hit 
me for a double and a home run and 
I was worried about him in the 
eighth. 

Before I took the mound Steinecke 
grabbed me by the arm and said 
coldly, “I want you to plunk that son 
of a - - - right in the ankle. Hear?” 

I stared at him in disbelief, hoping 
he was only kidding. 

“You mean brush him back, Skip?” 
I stuttered. 

“No, I mean make him bleed,” and 
he walked away. 

I just stared at Bill, kind of blank 
like, my mouth hanging open like a 
guppy. 

When Smith came to bat I hoped 
Bill had forgotten his orders, but he 
hadn’t. As Smith was standing in the 
on-deck circle rippling the air with 
three thick bats, Steinecke’s gravel 
voice split the chill night air. “Come 
on, Pardner,”’ he yelled, “give this 
bum a Pierce Arrow. I wanna hear 
him squeal like a pig.” 

The 1000 fans went hush and Smith 
dropped his bats as if someone had 
poked all the wind out of his gut. 
Everyone in the park knew what was 
coming, 


I fired the first pitch way over his 
head on purpose and Smith didn’t 
even flinch. I let up on the next pitch, 
trying to hit him in the seat where 
he had plenty of flesh to protect him, 
but the ball sailed behind him, 

Steinecke roared from the dugout, 
‘Don’t let up on the - ----- —make 
him smart.” 

My third fastball buzzed inches 
from his head and he went down like 
a shot. He stayed down so long, I 
thought I had killed him, He rose un- 
steadily in stages, like a mechanical 
toy, and began dusting himself off in 
methodical strokes. He was scared to 
death. 

I began my pump a fourth time and 
halfway through I saw Smith bail out, 
his hat flying one way, his bat an- 
other. But it was too late. A blister- 
ing fastball made a sickening splat 
against his bony ankle, and he 
writhed in the dust, ripping at his 
flaming ankle in intense pain, 

No one moved to help him—not his 
manager, not his teammates, not the 
umpires—no one. He just rolled in the 
dust, tears streaming down his cheeks 
like a lonely, hurt child. 

I vomited for 20 minutes after that 
game. 

Smith finished the season with a 

250 batting average, Soon every 
pitcher in the league was plunking 
him first time up, and he never scared 
us again with those three big bats. 
This talented, cocky baseball player 
had melted like ice cream in the hot 
sun. 
I couldn’t look in the mirror for 
three weeks after that incident. It’s 
hard living with yourself after you've 
destroyed another human being, and 
I was beginning to wonder if I was 
made of enough “stuff” to make the 
big leagues. 


The first game I ever saw in McCook 
was played one dismal evening in 
early July. The wind was puffing about 
45 miles per hour, swirling dust and 
insects and raindrops around the field 
and you could see nothing. 

In the top of the ninth with two 
outs and a runner on third, the North 
Platte Indians’ Sonny Siebert lofted a 
deep fly to Barry Morgan, our muscu- 
lar centerfielder, Barry drifted back 
and back, and back, and was swept 
from view by a gust of rain and dust 
and bugs. For ten seconds the fans, 
players, coaches and umpires held 
their breath until Barry charged out 
of the storm, a baseball clutched high 
above his head. The batter was out 
and the Braves won, 6-5. 

It didn’t dawn on anyone—except 
me—that the ball hit into the storm 
was a battered grey one, and the one 
Barry brought out was shiny white, 


perce days later I was shagging flies 
in the McCook outfield when I stum- 
bled on a cache of baseballs hidden 
behind a clump of weeds, I showed 
my find to Steinecke. 

“Mind your own damn business,” he 
snapped, “and put them _ baseballs 
back where you found ’em.” 

Baseballs were the key to survival 
at McCook. 

The only advantages of bullpen 
duty were the late-night snacks we 
got by selling autographed baseballs 
to the little kids who flocked around 
us. The going rate was one medium 
scuffed baseball for a hamburger, 
coke, and french fries. 

However, there were two difficul- 
ties to be considered before selling 
baseballs, One was Steinecke; he 
frowned on this practice to the ex- 
tent of a $25 fine every time we “lost” 
a ball. The other was the score; we 
had to wait until the Braves built a 
comfortable lead before we wiped out 
our warm-up balls, 

On this night, the Braves had 
padded an 8-0 lead in the seventh so 
we made our deal and were busy 
munching the profits. Within ten min- 
utes the Kearney Yanks puShed across 
seven runs and Steinecke was waving 
frantically for everyone in the pen ta 
start throwing. Niekro, Bobby Joe 
Wade and myself panicked. 

We jumped to our feet and imme- 
diately began throwing imaginary 
baseballs. Steinecke, who could barely 
see us, the lights were so bad, peeked 
around the dugout and yelled, “Throw 
harder.” 

One run later, Bill yelled down, 
“Okay, who's ready?” 

Niekro and I pointed to me Joe 
and shouted back in unison, “Wade. 
skipper, he’s throwing beautifully.” 

Billy Joe gave us an astonished, 
pained look as if we had just squashed 
his pet snake, and then head bowed, 
he slithered off to the mound. 

The bases were loaded when Wade 
tossed his first pitch, a dying swan 
fastball which Ike Futch hit on a line 
to Ron Hunt. Ron stepped on third 
and fired to first for an inning-ending 
double play. 

In the bottom of the ninth we 
scored a run and Wade won his 
easiest game of the year. 

“Hell of a pitch,” commented 
Steinecke to me and Phil on the bus 
back to town. “It took a lot of guts 
to throw a change-up then.” 

Steiny leaned across his seat and 


gave us a sly grin. “That’s what I 
want you fellas to learn—a good 
change-up like Wade.” 

We never really put anything over 
on Steinecke because the following 
week’s paychecks arrived—and the 
three of us were $25 short. 

Of all the players on the McCook 
club the one that sticks in my mind 
the clearest was an anemic-looking, 
hollow-cheeked 17-year-old, built 
along the lines of a Nebraska scare- 
crow. But Dennis Overby wasn’t too 
sickly to latch on to a $100,000 bonus 
from Milwaukee. That same year he 
pitched McCook to the NSL cham- 
pionship and voted the league MVP. 

One balmy day the following spring 
Dennis strolled to the mound at Bra- 
denton, Florida, and promptly struck 
out Hank Aaron, Eddie Mathews, Wes 
Covington, Billy Bruton, Joe Adcock, 
Red Schoendienst, Del Crandell and 
Denis Menke in succession. At the 
time he had a satin-smooth delivery 
that exuded class. He seemed to have 
a tremendous future. 

I didn’t see him until four years 
after his brilliant 1960 spring per- 
formance. I was doing calisthenics in 
the outfield at the Braves’ minor 
league camp in Waycross, Georgia, 
when I spied a struggling pitcher 
throwing on the sidelines. 

He was cringing as he tried to get 
his left arm up over his head—but the 
pain was too much for hin. 

I watched him curiously for awhile, 
then walked past him to the club- 
house. 

When I saw it was Overby I almost 
cried. His face had aged ten years 
since McCook, and there were hard, 
Pinched lines around his eyes and 
mouth that I never remembered see- 
ing before. 

Everyone else had gone to the club- 
house and only Dennis was torturing 
himself in the searing heat of the 
Georgia sun as he tried to get his 
ruined arm into that fluid groove that 
had been his trademark. 

I put my head down and walked 
past quickly—too embarrassed to say 
hello. There was a sour, empty feel- 
ing in the pit of my stomach when I 
entered the clubhouse. 

I later discovered that two weeks 
after his spring training glory, Overby 
offered to pitch on a drizzly, muddy 
day. He desperately wanted to make 
the Braves and this was his last 
chance before they broke camp and 
headed North. 

No one knows just when, but along 
about the third inning, as he released 
the ball, Denny slipped off the mound 
and felt something snap in his shoul- 
der. The pain wasn’t too bad, so he 
continued. By the fifth inning he 
couldn’t raise his arm above his head 
and his baseball career was finished. 

Dennis visited just about every 
clinic in the country and took corti- 
sone shots until his shoulder looked 
like a pin cushion—but his ripped 
muscles never healed. 

Because he had spread his bonus 
over five years, the Braves made him 
stick it out each year, even though 
they knew it was hopeless. And Den- 
nis, because he felt he owed them 
something for all that cash, struggled 
day after day trying to pitch. 

The Braves didn’t let him go until 
they had extracted every ounce of 
their pound of flesh. 

_1 have never been a Braves’ fan 
since that day in Georgia. 
=; i 
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ASK THE EXPERTS 


Marv Albert does New York Knick 
basketball games and New York 
Ranger hockey games on WHN /radio 
/1050 in New York 


What team holds the major-league record for most wins in a row? 
—Russell Davis, Byfield, Massachusetts 


The record is held by the 1916 New York Giants, who won 26 successive 
games—all at home. 


What is considered to be the highest award a player in the National 
Hockey League can receive? 
—Marc Abrams, Yonkers, New York 


Like most sports the highest award would have to be the Most-Valuable- 
Player Award (Hart Memorial Trophy). Last year the honor went to Stan 
Mikita of the Chicago Black Hawks. 


Ernie Harwell, who is in his 20th 
year of airing big-league baseball, 
does the Tiger ballgames for sta- 
tion WJR in Detroit 


What is the difference between Jim Brown's lifetime rushing yardage and 
that of Jim Taylor as a Packer? 
—Philip Jacobs, Bronx, New York 


Jim Brown has the edge in statistics. He carried the ball 2359 times for 
12,312 yards—an average of 5.2 yards-per-carry. Taylor carried the ball 
1811 times for 8207 yards—an average of 4.5 yards. 


Who is second to Juan Fangio of Argentina in Grand Prix titles? 
—Alan Daniel, Ceres, California 


On October 22, 1967, in Mexico City, Jimmy Clark of Scotland, driving 
a Lotus-Ford, won the Grand Prix of Mexico. That victory gave him 24 
Formula | Grand Prix titles in his seven-year career, tying him with 
Fangio for the most titles. It was also in this race that Denis Hulme of 
New Zealand won the 1967 world driving championship of the Grand 
Prix Formula | circuit, 


Ron Hewat can be heard twice daily 

on station CKFH in Toronto. During 
a the hockey season he does a show 

before Maple Leaf home games 


> | 


Who holds the record for the most consecutive hitless innings pitched? 
—Horace Green, Gladewater, Texas 


Cy Young, when he was with Boston, pitched 23 consecutive innings 
without giving up a hit back in 1904. His streak stretched over four 
games, only one of which was a complete-game no-hitter. Johnny Vander 
Meer pitched back-to-back no-hitters for Cincinnati and had a streak of 
2124 innings for the National League mark. 


Could you tell me what college has produced the most Heisman Trophy 
winners? 
—Abel Portillo, National City, California 


Notre Dame has had six winners: Angelo Bertelli (1943), John Lujack 
(1947), Leon Hart (1949), John Lattner (1953), Paul Hornung (1956), 
and John Huarte (1964). 


This is a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Selected ones will be used. 
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Jimmy Dudley 
airs the Cleve- 
land Indian 
games on radio 
station WERE. 


He’s been at 
that mike for 
16 seasons, and 
aired three 
World Series. 


Gene Elston 
broadcasts the 
Houston Astros’ 
baseball games 
and special re- 
gional sports 
events on KPRC 
radio and KTRK 
television in 
Houston. 


Bob Elson, the 
dean of active 
major-league 
baseball an- 
nouncers§ (he’s 
been at it for 30 
years), covers 
the White Sox 
over WMAQ ra- 
dio in Chicago. 


Dan Daniels is 
the voice of the 
Washington 
Senators on 
WTOP’s” radio 
and television 
stations in the 
nation’s capital 
and does a Sun- 
day telecast. 


THE SPORT 


Quiz 


GRADE YOURSELF 


15-16 EXCELLENT 


1. He was the AL Comeback- 
Player-of-the-Year in 1967: 
a. Carl Yastrzemski 
b. Dean Chance 
ce. Jim Lonborg 


2. Who holds the AFL mark 
for most passes in one game? 
a. George Blanda 
b. Joe Namath 
c. Babe Parilli 


3. Can you name the man (and 
his present team) who holds 
the NFL record for the most 
safeties in one season? How 
many is he credited with? 


4. He was the last Canadien to 
win the Lady Byng Trophy: 
a. Henri Richard 
b. Dickie Moore 
c. Toe Blake 


5. Before this season he was 
the AFL career rushing leader: 
a. Paul Lowe 
b. Clem Daniels 
c. Abner Haynes 


6. Match these men with their 


sport: 
Kim Ki Soo - Horse Racing 
Willie Roy Boxing 


Larry Adams Soccer 


7. Who is the NL leader in 
career runs scored? 

a. Willie Mays 

b. Honus Wagner 

ec. Stan Musial 


8. Last season only two teams 
in the National Basketball 
Association had their leading 
scorer average under 206 
ppg. Name the teams. 


13-14 VERY GOOD 11-12 FAIR 


9. He won the NHL’s Vezina 
Trophy five straight times: 
a. Terry Sawchuck 
b. Bill Durnan 
ce. Jacques Plante 


10. Who was the AFL’s first 
passing leader in 1960? 

a. Tobin Rote 

b. Jack Kemp 

c. George Blanda 


11. During the 1966 season 
only one quarterback in the 
NFL passed for over 400 
yards in one game. Can you 
name the man and his team? 


12. He leads the active AL 
players in career grand slams: 
a. Mickey Mantle 
b. Rocky Colavito 
ce. Bob Allison 


13. True or False. Never has 
a-member of the Pirates won 
the National League’s Rookie- 
of-the-Year award since its in- 
ception in 1947, 


14. Who was the AFL leader 
in touchdowns in 1966? 

a. Art Powell 

b. Jim Nance 

c. Lance Alworth 


15. Last year he led the NBA 
in free-throw percentage: 

a. Adrian Smith 

b. Rick Barry 

e. Howard Komives 


16. Can vou name the last 
major-league player to have 
400 total bases in one season 
and the year in which he ac- 
complished this feat? 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 71 


THE GHOST AT 
SECOND BASE 


(Continued from page 19) 
was Javier who broke up Jim Lon- 
borg’s no-hitter in the second game 
by doubling after two out in the 
eighth inning. 

There are hundreds of reporters 
who cover the Series and the job of 
any of them who visited the losing 
dressing room that day was to talk 
to Javier about his hit. He was the 
one Cardinal who hadn’t been em- 
barrassed and he was the one Cardi- 
nal who was impolite. Curt Flood, 
Lou Brock and others talked about 
how they were more impressed with 
a pinpoint control than his 
stu 


Javier said, “No comment, no com- 
ment. I just hit it. That’s all.” It was 
a strange situation. The language 
couldn’t have been a barrier, because 
Javier speaks and understands English 
well, Newspapermen trying to ques- 
tion him reminded the second-base- 
ere they were merely doing their 
jobs. 

So when Javier said, “I did my job. 
I get paid to play ball, not to talk 
to newspapermen,” he became The 
Ghost for a lot of reporters. 

Some teammates tried to set it 
straight. Maxvill, the bright and slick 
double-play partner, said that Javier 
isn’t like that normally and suggested 
something might be bothering Julian. 
Something was. Eight years of not 
being Hertz hurts. When the crowd 
finally came to his counter, this par- 
ticular Avis wasn’t renting. 

“I pry the reason from Hoolie why 
he act that way,’ Orlando Cepeda 
said later. While the Cardinals think 
and say nice things about Javier, 
Cepeda is the only one who really 
speaks his language. It’s Spanish. 
That must be kept in mind to under- 
stand The Ghost even a little bit. 

“He said, ‘Nobody talk to me all 
year. I'm not going to talk to any- 
body,’” Cepeda related. “I can under- 
stand him, This year he don’t make 
the All-Star team. Without him, we 
don’t win the pennant.” 

And without Cepeda the Cardinals 
might not have even made it into the 
first division. Still, Javier was com- 
pleting his finest season and without 
much fanfare. He would go out that 
way. Pick up the newspapers in any 
big city the day following the seventh 
World Series game. 

They were full of Bob Gibson’s 
brilliance, Lonborg’s gritty effort, and 
quotes from both. There should also 
have been at least a line from Javier. 
He’s the one who hit the three-run 
homer that turned a 4-1 game into 
a rout and a St. Louis World Series 
victory. But for all you read about 
Julian Javier, he might as well have 
been a ghost... . 

The Ghost floated into professional 
baseball in 1956. The Pirates signed 
the native of San Francisco de Ma- 
coris, Dominican Republic, to a $500 
contract (“Today I’d ask for $50,000”), 
and kept him in the minors four years. 
He played second base, third base and 
shortstop during his various stops and 
never hit much until 1959 when he 
got his average up to .274 with Colum- 
bus in the International League. He 
started the ’60 season back at Colum- 
bus (the Pirates already had a sec- 
ond-baseman named Bill Mazeroski), 
but the Cardinals traded for him in 
May. The 31-year-old Javier has been 
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The SPORT Service Award 
is presented each month to 
three individuals who, 
in the opinion of 
the Editors of SPORT, 
have been dedicated leaders 
in the development 
and growth of athletic activities 
within their community, 


TED FRITSCH 


TULUM ET RM TERRA PHT PUTT) 


A former NFL scoring leader and Packer full- 
back, Ted Fritsch settled in Green Bay as a 
coach at Premontre High School. Summer work 
in a city amusement park interested him in 
working with underprivileged children, and he 
has organized many sports programs for local 
kids. Often asked by judges to work with 
youthful lawbreakers, this jovial 250-pounder 
also makes a perfect Santa Claus at Christ- 
mas parties for local children. He was re- 
cently named Assistant Superintendent of Parks 
in Green Bay and now devotes eyen more time 
to the youth in that area. 
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REV. MARCEL DE LA 
SABLONNIERE, S.J. 


When first assigned to a parish church in the 
heart of Montreal, Father de la Sablonniere 
began a campaign to build a much-needed cul- 
tural and sports center for children. Now 17 
years later, he is director of the Immaculate 
Conception Sports Center, which has served 
over six million youngsters. While hockey is 
naturally the Canadians’ favorite sport, “Pere 
Sablon” favors his Family Camping and Family 
Skiing programs. He has served on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Physical Fitness, 
the Canadian Olympic Association and the Na- 
tional and Provencial Parks Association. 
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JACK OGDEN 


Most sportswriters know better than to try 
coaching, but 11 years ago, Jack Ogden, execu- 
tive sports editor for the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Gazette agreed to coach a Kids Baseball 
League team; he has since won seyen champion- 
ships. He has also worked with local junior-high 
students, coaching basketball, football, base- 
ball. wrestling and track. A past president of 
the Cedar Rapids Softball Association, Jack was 
awarded the Towa Jaycee Physical Fitness 
Award in 1965. Despite a busy schedule, he still 
finds time to teach Sunday school at the First 
Congregational Church. 
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a regular in St. Louis ever since. 

Never a great hitter, Javier has 
nevertheless always been competent 
with the bat. Following his rookie 
year he batted .279, then .263 twice 
before turning in a very productive 
performance in ’64 when the Cardi- 
nals won the pennant. His batting 
average was only .241, but he had 19 
doubles, 12 home runs and 65 RBI. 
Sidelined by injuries for more than 
two months during the next two sea- 
sons, Javier’s averages dropped into 
the .220s. However, healthy again this 
past season, The Ghost came back to 
have his best year ever: a .281] average, 
14 home runs, 64 RBI, 68 runs scored. 

There has been concern about Ja- 
vier’s health for some years because 
Julian is always concerned about it. 
To say the least, he’s a bit of a hypo- 
chondriac. You ask him how he feels 
and he’ll never say, “Fine.” 

This kind of thing may seem hu- 
morous. But habitual small hurts on 
top of failure are not entertaining. “I 
had a talk with him when he came 
to camp last spring,’ Cardinal man- 
ager Red Schoendienst said. “I figured 
if he could stay in there, we could 
move up real good, Then the first day 
of the spring schedule, he got hurt 
sliding into third.” 

That’s where Cardinal coach Dick 
Sisler thinks Schoendienst began win- 
ning Javier over. “I think the redhead 
was great handling him,” Sisler said. 
“He knew when he was hurting and 
he'd sit him down without Javier hav- 
ing to tell him.” 

There are Cardinals, Maxvill was 
one, who insist Sisler deserves some 
part of the credit for their second- 
baseman’s comeback. Sisler tends to 
dismiss it. As a batting coach, he ad- 
mits only to getting Javier to lay off 


the outside pitch. “I told him to pick 
out better pitches to hit,” Sisler said, 
“but it’s not me who helped him. It’s 
not anyone but Cepeda.” 

That’s a story all the Cardinals tell 
about Cepeda. He helped a lot of 
teammates with his big year but they 
feel he mended Javier’s broken spirit. 
“The greatest thing a successful _ball- 
player has is happiness,” Mike Shan- 
non said, “That’s what Orlando helped 
Hoolie find. We were all Hoolie’s 
friends but nobody spoke his lan- 
guage. Hoolie had to speak ours. If 
you're from X and everybody else is 
from Y, it’s nice when somebody from 
X joins you.” 

Yes, language was important, but 
Cepeda had to find out what Spanish 
words would reach Javier. Orlando 
joined the Cardinals in May of °66. 
He doesn’t feel he really began getting 
to Julian until they spent a spring 
training together, the enjoyable time 
of the baseball year when players 
have the chance to get to know each 
other and a few do. 

Cepeda had spent a part of the 
previous season observing Javier. He 
thought he knew his man pretty well 
by check-in time at the Sheraton Inn 
outside of St. Petersburg, Florida, last 
March 1. Cepeda knew they were dis- 
similar in just about everything ex- 
cept temperament, 

“To understand us, you must un- 
derstand the Latin temperament,” 
Cepeda said. “We have to be loved. 
We had the need for love in common, 
We are like Alfie.” 

And Cepeda, speaking Spanish, let 
him know, in the coffee shop, in the 
clubhouse, every day, let Javier know 
Julian was the best. 

Always the message was the same. 
In different ways he said that the 


Cardinals needed Javier in the lineup 
and that he was the best second-base- 
man in all of baseball. At his best 
Javier rates right up there pretty close 
to Bill Mazeroski. Julian was that 
way all year. Some Cardinals have 
the hunch Javier brought himself 
back from injuries earlier than he 
normally would because Cepeda was 
making it plain that Hoolie was 
needed. 

There was appreciation from the 
big guy for a man who needed a 
friend and sometimes it was expressed 
in angry words, There was a_party 
in Atlanta for the Cardinals. It was 
for all the players. Javier didn’t want 
to go. He couldn't offer Cepeda a good 
enough reason why he wanted to stay 
back. So Orlando reminded him that 
he was part of the balleclub and that 
he should go. Javier went. 

“Nobody else could do it,” Hal 
Woodeshick said. “Cepeda knew how 
to talk to him,” 

Cepeda thinks he knows the reason. 
“Background,” he said. “The way 
Americans grew up was different. I 
don’t say it was not as good but it was 
different. Independent, Independence. 
The Latins are crowded. They lean 
on each other, need each other. Hoolie 
is the type of person he was by him- 
self and it was no good, You have to 
show that you like him, that you love 
him and keep telling him how good 
he is. And then he’ll show you.” 

That's what the World Series was 
all about, At least the part between 
first base and second. Javier had to 
tub out the furrows his spikes dug as 
he moved from one play to make 
ready for another. He may feel 
scarred but The Ghost would have 
a tough time proving it. 

— F— 
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HOCKEY’S BIGGEST BRAWLS 


(Continued from page 23) 
stiffened Shore,” Selke recalled, “As 
he fell, with his body rigid and 
straight as a board, Shore’s head 
struck the ice, splitting open. In an in- 
stant he was circled by a pool of blood 
about three feet in diameter.” 

As Selke dashed down the stairs 
from the press box to the dressing 
room, a couple of Bruin fans attacked 
Toronto manager Conn Smythe, who 
was helping carry Bailey to first-aid 
quarters. After beating off the attack- 
ing fans, the Toronto contingent 
moved Bailey into the room adjoining 
the Bruins’ clubhouse. A doctor took 
a quick look at the Leaf player. “If 
this boy is a Roman Catholic,” he said, 
“we should call a priest right away.” 

Eventually, Bailey was removed to 
a hospital where doctors performed 
two operations for severe brain con- 
cussions. After the second operation 
Bailey drifted into a coma. Smythe 
made arrangements to have his star's 
body shipped back to Canada. 

Throughout the crisis a nurse main- 
tained a vigil at Bailey’s side. When- 
ever Ace would fade, she'd say, 
“Fight! Keep fighting, Ace! The team 
needs you!” 

Two weeks later Ace was released 
from the hospital. Somehow he had 
pulled through and now was on his 
way home. Bailey never played hock- 
ey again but he was to face Shore 
once more. On the night of February 
14, 1934, an NHL All-Star Team 
played the Maple Leafs. All proceeds 
went to Bailey. Prior to the opening 


face-off Ace walked out to center ice 
and shook hands with Eddie Shore. 

Throughout the Shore-Bailey crisis 
there was a public outcry against 
hockey brutality. But Bailey’s coach, 
Dick Irvin, simply said, “People like 
tough, rough hockey. You’ve got to 
play that way to please them.” 

On the night of March 16, 1947, the 
same Irvin was pacing behind the 
Montreal Canadiens’ bench during a 
game at Madison Square Garden in 
which the fans viewed one of the 
roughest hockey battles ever. They 
saw a full-scale riot on the ice. 

The roots of the riot had been 
planted the previous night in Mont- 
real when the Canadiens defeated the 
Rangers, 1-0, and virtually eliminated 
them from a playoff berth. It had been 
a rough game and the players were in 
a fiery mood when they skated out 
this night. Bodies crunched against 
bodies as the Canadiens nursed a 4-3 
lead with 30 seconds left in the game. 
If the Canadiens could hold the lead 
they would clinch first place. 

Kenny Reardon of Montreal stick- 
handled across the ice hoping to re- 
tain the puck until time ran out. But 
Bryan Hextall of the Rangers checked 
him, bouneing Reardon toward Cal 
Gardner. The other Ranger slashed 
his stick across Reardon’s mouth (the 
swipe that ultimately led to the Rear- 
don-Gardner battles mentioned ear- 
lier in the story). “My upper hp,” said 
Reardon, “felt as if iit had been sawed 
off my face.” 

Dr. Vincent Nardiello helped Rear- 


. 


don off the ice via the aisle by the 
Ranger bench. Although Reardon's 
mouth oozed with blood, the Rangers 
couldn’t work up any sympathy. Phil 
Watson suggested that Reardon got 
off easy. Reardon swung at Watson 
but missed as a cop interyened. A 
bald-headed fan sitting across from 
the Ranger bench leaped up and 
shouted, “Reardon, I've been waiting 
a long time for you to get it.” 

“That did it,’ said Reardon. “I 
swung my stick at him and missed. 
Then a cop grabbed me from behind 
and I fell.” 

In order to get a glimpse of Reardon 
and the cop sprawled on the floor, the 
Ranger players rose from the bench 
and craned over, The Canadiens, who 
were watching the action from across 
the rink, believed the Rangers were 
about to jump Reardon, 

“Get the hell over there and help 
Kenny!” shouted Irvin. The Canadiens 
vaulted the boards and dashed to 
Reardon. There, they were surprised 
to find that the Rangers hadn't 
touched their teammate. Instead of 
retreating peacefully, however, Mont- 
real captain Emile “Butch” Bouchard 
began arguing with the balding spec- 
tator. Without warning, Bouchard 
clouted the man with his stick, and 
goalie Bill Durnan and Maurice Rich- 
ard began slugging other customers. 

The Rangers promptly leaped into 
the narrow passageway to help their 
fans. Almost immediately the players 
spilled out of the aisle and on to cen- 
ter ice, where four main events de- 


veloped: Maurice Richard vs. Bill 
Juzda, Bill Durnan ys. Bill Moe, Leo 
Lamoureaux vs. Hal Laycoe and Butch 
Bouchard vs. Bryan Hextall. 

‘Tt became an endless fight,” said 
The New York Sun. “No sooner was 
one group of players quieted down 
than another one would start it again. 
At one time there were 15 fights go- 
ing on.” 

Reardon emerged with a 14-stitch 
cut and a deep sense of regret that 
he’d missed all the good times. “I was 
the guy who started the fight,” Ken 
said, “but I never got to see it. Right 
after the cop knocked me down T got 
up and walked to the clinic. I didn’t 
find out about the riot until the game 
was over and the guys came into the 
room all cut up.” 


AS a rule hockey players are less 
vocal about their head-hunting ex- 
peditions than Reardon. After Gordie 
Howe of the Red Wings swung his 
stick and nearly sliced off the ear of 
Ranger Lou Fontinato, the big de- 
fenseman quietly waited for the mo- 
ment to retaliate. Fontinato was un- 
defeated in numerous NHL brawls. 
Howe, of course, was not only a great 
seorer but a great fighter himself. 

The two heavyweights _ finally 
clashed in a game at New York on 
February 1, 1959, Ranger coach Phi 
Watson had assigned rugged Eddie 
Shack to shadow Howe, and at one 
point they bumped behind the net 
just as the whistle blew. It was a 
rudimentary clash that surely would 
have been settled in a matter of sec- 
onds, except that the balance of power 
suddenly was disrupted by the ar- 
rival of Fontinato. 

Seeing the joust from his outpost 
at the blue line, Fontinato raced in 
unnoticed by Howe. The circumstances 
were perfect for Fontinato. In most 
fights he would defeat opponents with 
a surprise attack, raining blows on 
them before they could muster a de- 
fense. Howe, who was concentrating 
on Shack, didn’t see Fontinato com- 
ing. The Ranger defenseman knocked 
Howe off balance and then unleashed 
a flurry of punches that normally 
would have sent an opponent reeling. 

But Howe calmly withstood the 
blows. Then he countered. Howe's 
heavy jabs moved like locomotive 
pistons, slicing Fontinato around the 
nose and eyes. The linesmen usually 
move in to halt bouts at about this 
point, but nobody wanted to get near 
the awesome punches. Fontinato re- 
turned with a few drives to Howe's 
mid-section, but Howe kept landing 
power punches. By the time officials 
and peacemakers pulled off Howe, the 
once fearsome Ranger had been 
mashed almost beyond recognition. 

The defeat seemed to take the sting 
out of Fontinato. His play deteriorated 
and so did the Rangers, who collapsed 
in the last weeks of the season and 
blew a playoff berth, Eventually, Fon- 
tinato was traded to Montreal. His ca- 
reer ended tragically then when Vic 
Hadfield of the Rangers crashed him 
into the boards at the Forum break- 
ing Fontinato’s neck. 

Appalling as all these clashes 
may seem, they dwindle in signif- 
icance when compared with the Rock- 
et Richard Riot of 1955. This was the 
biggest eruption in hockey history. 

The seeds for the riot were planted 
on March 13, 1955, in Boston Garden. 
Maurice “Rocket” Richard, “L’enfant 
terrible” of the Montreal Canadiens, 
was enjoying the most success‘ul sea- 


son of his long career. The most pro- 
lific goal-scorer in hockey, the Rocket 
appeared on his way to his first scor- 
ing championship. 

Boston led, 4-2, with six minutes re- 
maining. A penalty left the Bruins a 
man short. In a desperate attempt to 
get a quick goal, Montreal coach Dick 
Irvin removed his goalie and sent six 
men up the ice. 

Richard glided over the Boston blue 
line when, without warning, Hal Lay- 
coe’s stick opened a gash on the side 
of Richard’s head. Referee Frank Ud- 
vari signalled a “delayed” penalty to 
the Bruin because Montreal retained 
possession of the puck. By the time 
the whistle blew, Richard had re- 
turned to the blue line and noticed the 
blood spurting from his head. 

The Rocket orbited. He skated over 
and smashed his stick over Laycoe’s 
head and shoulders. Somehow, Lay- 
coe kept his feet and dropped his 
gloves to fight it out. 

At that moment, Cliff Thompson, a 
linesman and former Bruin defense- 
man, rushed Richard and yanked the 
stick away from him. But Richard was 
like a crazed bull; he grabbed another 
stick and slashed Laycoe until the 
wood cracked. Thompson clutched 
Richard, but the Rocket broke away 
and clubbed Laycoe again, until 
Thompson pulled Richard to the ice. 

Richard was finally tossed out of 
the game and within hours demands 
echoed across the continent that NHL 
President Clarence Campbell severely 
punish him. 

On March 16, Campbell announced 
his decision: “Richard is suspended 
from playing in the remaining league 
and playoff games.” 

News of the suspension sliced right 
through the nerve of the city of 
Montreal. Driving toward a railroad 
grade-crossing, a bus driver was so 
upset by the decision he ignored a 
warning signal and barely evaded an 
oncoming train. The NHL office was 
assailed by phone calls. “Tell Camp- 
bell ’'m an undertaker and he'll be 
needing me in a few days,’ warned 
one fan, “I intend to kill you,” cried 
another. 


[i Campbell had remained out of town 
he might have been safe. But he 
headed straight for his enemies at 
the Forum and attended the March 17 
game between Montreal and Detroit. 
The Wings had climbed to within two 
points of Montreal, a fact that added 
to the fans’ resentment. By game 
time, the ancient arena was surround- 
ed by 600 seething demonstrators, 
many carrying signs saying “Vive 
Richard” and “A Bas Campbell” 
(“Down With Campbell”). When the 
Forum loudspeaker announced all 
seats were sold, a picketer yelled, 
“We don’t want seats—we want 
Campbell!” 

They were soon to get him. Camp- 
bell arrived at his seat with his sec- 
retary and her sister. The fans spotted 
him almost immediately and un- 
leashed a fearsome roar. 

The cascade of hoots were followed 
by volley upon volley of vegetables; 
eggs, bottles and programs. “Go 
home, please go home,” a fan urged 
Campbell. The president was resolute. 
“T tried to avoid doing anything that 
would provoke the crowd,” he said, 
But even the act of wiping garbage 
off his face inspired the crowd to 
greater assaults. A fan bluffed his wa 
past an usher and punched Campbe 

efore ushers dragged him off. 


The first period ended with Detroit 
leading, 4-1. Instead of heading for 
cover during the intermission, Camp- 
bell masochistically remained at his 
seat. Soon, an angry mob descended 
from the upper seats and menacingly 
surrounded him, It was 9:11 p-m, and 
Miss Phyllis King, Campbell’s secre- 
tary, believed the crowd was moving 
in. for the kill. The police were too 
busy to protect Campbell. They had 
been summoned to St. Catherine 
Street to control the mob that was 
swelling outside the building, 

At this moment of imminent doom 
Campbell was unintentionally deliv- 
ered to safety by a fan who hurled a 
tear gas bomb. It exploded about 25 
feet from the commissioner and sent 
clouds of the irritating gas wafting 
through the stands. Women screamed. 
Men cried and choked. A ery of “fire!” 
went up and 14,000 fans stumbled to 
the exits. A disastrous panic was 
avoided when Police Director Tom 
Leggett assigned his men outside the 
Forum to keep the exits open. 


(pmpbel momentarily forgotten, es- 
caped to the first-aid room 50 feet 
from his seat. Armand Pare, head of 
the Montreal Fire Department, re- 
fused to permit the game to continue, 
ordering the Forum closed. Campbell 
agreed and forfeited the game to the 
Red Wings. 

By 11 p.m. more than 10,000 Mont- 
realers and 200 police were involved 
in the pandemonium. The Forum was 
under siege. 

Campbell escaped at 11:30 p.m. in a 
car driven by Forum building super- 
intendent, Jim Hunter, and guarded 
by a huge Montreal policeman. “I had 
a fine night's sleep,” Campbell said 
later. “I was never seriously afraid 
of being lynched. As a referee I 
learned something about mobs. 
They're cowards.” 

Unknown to Campbell, the crowd's 
fervor had reached demoniacal pro- 
portions soon after he left the Forum. 
A mob set fire to a newsstand. An- 
other group smashed shop windows 
along St. Catherine Street, Mont- 
real’s main business thoroughfare, de- 
stroying more than 50 stores for a 
total of $100,000 in damages. By the 
time the riot had died down at 3 a.m., 
police had arrested 27 people. 

“Tt’s nice to have people behind 
you,” said Richard, “but not the way 
they did that night.’’ Late the next 
afternoon the Rocket returned to the 
Forum to deliver a public statement 
over the radio and television. “So 
that no further harm will be done,” 
he pleaded, “I would like to ask ev- 
eryone to get behind the team and 
help the boys win from the Rangers 
and Detroit. I will take my punish- 
ment and come back next year to help 
the club win the Cup.” 

He did. He returned the following 
season, leading the Canadiens to first 
place and the Stanley Cup. 

And, despite the Richard riot and 
the fights before and the fights since, 
hockey has never suffered. If any- 
thing, the game has been helped by 
the brawls. Attendance, which had 
been on the decline prior to the Rich- 
ard riot, began to describe the up- 
ward spiral in the late ‘50s and early 
60s that ultimately led to expansion. 

It recalls a line delivered by Conn 
Smythe after an especially brutal 
brawl involving his Maple Leafs: 
“This sort of thing has got to stop, 
or people will keep on buying tickets.” 

— 
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JOHN FERGUSON: What is your reaction 
to some of the claims by the goalies around 
the National Hockey League that you've been 
running at them and shooting the puck after 
the play has been whistled dead? 

—Pat Byrne, Rochester, New York 


FERGUSON: That kind of talk goes in one 
ear and out the other. I’m not bothered by it. 
I’m only trying to do my job. I’m supposed 
to finish off my plays. So, I get a break-in on 
goal and maybe I hear a whistle and maybe I 
don’t. I can’t be sure with the crowd noise, and 
all that. So, I shoot the puck, because that’s no 
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Do you have a question you'd like a favor- 
ite player to answer? Send it to “Talk To 
The Stars,”” SPORT Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


time to stop and ask somebody if the whistle 
went. 


DAVE STALLWORTH: Is there any chance 
that you might be able to play ball for the 
Knicks in the future? 

—B. Santoro, Meriden, Connecticut 


STALLWORTH: The doctors told me I can 
work out—shoot and run a little—but they 
tell me I can’t compete in a game again. They 
say there’s too much pressure in a game and 
that I couldn’t stop if I wanted to, or if I got 
tired. They’ve been straight with me. 


FACTS By Allan Roth 


ONLY FOUR active NFL quarterbacks have 
had experience as first-stringers in NFL cham- 
pionship playoff games—Bart Starr, Johnny 
Unitas, Frank Ryan and Don Meredith. .. . 
Starr has been in five title contests, losing his 
first to Norm Van Brocklin and Philadelphia 
in 1960, then winning his next four (1961-62- 
65-66). . . . Unitas has been in three title 
games, winning against the Giants in 1958 
and 1959, losing. to Cleveland in 1964... 
Ryan was a winner in 1964 and a loser to 
Starr and the Packers in 1965. 

Jack Kemp has been the most active QB in 
AFL title games, appearing in five of the 
seven contests. He won twice for Buffalo (1964 
and 1965), losing three times (for the Charg- 
ers in 1960 and ’61 and for Buffalo in 1966). 
. . . Len Dawson has won twice in two at- 
tempts, for Dallas in 1962 and for Kansas City 
last season. 

In each of the last three NFL title games 
there has been a 100-yard rusher. Last season 
Don Perkins gained 108 yards in 17 attempts 
for Dallas against Green Bay. . . . In 1965 
Paul Hornung ran for 105 yards in 18 rushes 
against Cleveland, and the previous year Jim 
Brown rushed for 114 yards in 27 attempts 
against Baltimore. . . . The last 100-yard 
gainer in an AFL title game was Cookie Gil- 
christ, with 122 yards in 16 attempts for Buf- 
falo against San Diego in 1964. . . . The pre- 
vious year Keith Lincoln gained 206 yards in 


13 rushes for San Diego against Buffalo. 

In each of the last three seasons, and in 
four of his eight NBA seasons, Wilt Chamber- 
lain has had a higher shooting percentage on 
his fieldgoal attempts than on free throws. 
..- He started the current season with a life- 
time .521 percentage on fieldgoals (best in 
NBA history), compared to only .637 on free 
throws. Last season he achieved his all-time 
high on fieldgoals—.683 (league record) and 
his all-time low on free throws—.441 (worst 
in the league among players with at least 125 
attempts)... . In each of the last three years 
he has led the league in fieldgoal percentage 
(becoming the first player ever to lead three 
years in a row) and he has ranked last among 
the league’s regulars in free-throw percentage. 
His best free-throw season was in 1961-62 
when he had a .613 mark (the league average 
that season was .727). 

Howie Komives of the Knicks and Larry 
Siegfried of the Celtics began the present sea- 
son with the best lifetime free-throw percent- 
ages among active players, with .851 and .846, 
respectively. . . . Larry Costello of the 76ers 
has the best mark (.842) among players with 
at least 1000 attempts, followed by Oscar 
Robertson (.838) and Adrian Smith (.835). 
..- Smith led the league last season with .903. 
. . . Costello’s lifetime figure is the second-best 
in league history, topped only by seven-time 
leader Bill Sharman’s .883. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
Herkimer, New York. 

Quackenbush had bought rights to 
air gun designs by Benjamin Haviland 
and G.P. Gunn in 1865, who had 
brought about a compact combination 
of syringe, piston, spring and lever. 
The Haviland and Gunn gun, later the 
Quackenbush, really anchored the use 
of air rifles in the U.S. Quackenbush 
later had to contend with excellent 
designs and patents by W.R. Benjamin, 
who brought in the first line of pump 
rifles in 1882, and with a gun called 
the Daisy, in 1886. 

The Daisy history is a fascinating 
one. Clarence J, Hamilton had already 
made a fortune by building and sell- 
ing iron windmills instead of the tra- 
ditional wooden types. Near his home 
in Michigan was the factory of the 
Markham air rifle, a fair product. 
Hamilton decided that he could pro- 
duce a more durable gun with a metal 
stock, and he built a model. A co- 
worker looked it over and said, “That’s 
a daisy.” Soon the Daisy Manufactur- 
ing Company was making money hand 
over fist, and the gun has become, 
probably, the biggest seller of all 
time. 

Soon competitors sprang up, but 
Daisy established a nationwide pro- 
gram of advertising that quickly made 
its name synonymous with air rifle. 
The result was a B-B gun which any 
kid could afford out of his paper-route 
or lawn-cutting earnings, a gun that 
was cheap to operate and reliable 
without being dangerous, With Daisys, 
millions of boys got the feel of a rifle; 
nearly 2,000,000 are still sold every 
year. 

Tt has remained for Benjamin, Cros- 
man, Sheridan, Walther, Hammerli 
and Anschutz to share the single-shot 
pellet gun field (pump or CO.-pow- 
ered, rifle or pistol), and while some 
of these companies also make a low- 
power B-B gun, for the most part the 
term “B-B gun” has stuck to Daisy. 

B-B and pellet guns are a lot of fun, 
whether you are 14 or 94. Because you 
get so many shots for your money, 
you can afford more shooting time 
with an air rifle. In crowded areas you 
can shoot without fear and the silence 
of the air guns means you won't stir 
up crotchety neighbors, 

Choosing an air gun is a compli- 
cated decision. They range from little 
B-B guns costing a few dollars to 
expensive pellet guns that pump 
enough pressure to kill small game at 
short range. Daisy has entered the 
pellet field with a Model 150 for target 
use that sells for $169.75. Reportedly, 
it was used by a third of the con- 
tenders in the American air gun cham- 
pionships last year. 

Between these extremes there are 
many excellent gas-cartridge and 
Spring-powered guns from which to 
choose, The thing I like best about the 
B-B gun is being able to shoot 50 or 
100 shots without reloading. In pellets 
you have greater power, but Ben- 
jamin’s Super-Shot Repeater (22 cali- 
ber), with only 35 shots, seems to 
offer the maximum magazine capacity. 

It is interesting to compare ammu- 
nition costs, Two hundred .22 pellets 
cost around a dollar. Five hundred 
177 caliber pellets cost no less than 
a dollar. But B-Bs can be purchased, 
in quantity, for a dollar per package 
of 2000, 

The pellet gun is, on the other 


ALL ABOUT AIR GUNS 


hand, more of a rifle. First, it is rifled, 
rather than smooth-bored, and there- 
fore fires a spinning projectile with 
far greater accuracy, And if you want 
the gentle short shot that will not 
carry into someone’s kitchen, you'd 
better not pump your Benjamin or 
Sheridan to the limit. 

Interestingly, Crosman offers an ex- 
cellent compromise in its unique high- 
compression pump B-B rifle. This $22 
rifle carries 180 B-Bs in the magazine 
(they are brought into firing position 
by a cleverly designed magnetized 
bolt), while offering a maximum ve- 
locity of 550 feet-per-second at the 
muzzle, 

But what does a muzzle velocity of 
550 feet-per-second mean? Well, .25 
caliber automatic pistol ammunition 
(rimfire, brass cartridge) travels at 
810 feet-per-second at the muzzle, 
Regular .22 short ammo may push 
1000 feet-per-second in the rifle, 745 
in the pistol. While the lead ball is 
far heavier than the B-B handled in 
the Crosman, this unusual pump air 
gun does offer a rare combination of 
magazine-capacity, flat-trajectory and 
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1b. 2 a. 3 Roger Brown now 
with the LA Rams, credited 
with two. 4 ¢c. 5 a. 6 Soo— 
Boxing, Roy—Soccer, Adams 
—Horse Racing, 7 c. 8 St. 
Louis Hawks and Chicago 
Bulls. 9 ¢. 10 b. 11 Don Mere- 
dith of the Dallas Cowboys. 
12 a. 13 True. 14 ¢@ 15 a. 
16 Henry Aaron had 400 in 
1959. 


low cost in operation, with enough 
penetration to kill small game. 
When you consider how far back 
air gun history goes, and that com- 
pressed air cartridges similar to the 
COs: cylinder were available then, you 
may be surprised to hear that there is 
really something new in the field. 
Well, there is an air rifle that uses an 
explosive charge. Late this year, Daisy 
will begin a test distribution of its new 
VL rifle equipped to handle caseless 
.22 ammunition. Its 29-grain lead bul- 
let comes with a plug of solid pro- 
pellant attached—a highly explosive 
form of gun cotton, or nitrocellulose, 
But how, without a primer, are you 
going to ignite this explosive? Simple. 
With air pressure, A lever-operated 
piston builds such pressure than when 
you pull the trigger, gas is released 
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through a small hole and strikes the 
explosive at 2000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

You fire and there’s nothing left 
but a little smoke. No brass, no fuss, 
no bother. 

The gun, which is supposed to sell 
for about $39.95, weighs only four and 
a half pounds, and promises to lower 
the price of ammunition considerably, 
because brass cartridges have always 
been a major factor in cost. Muzzle 
velocity will be 1150 feet-per-second, 
right up there with regular .22 ammu- 
nition. And the air pressure employed 
in this weapon makes a real contri- 
bution to the smooth acceleration of 
the bullet. But what the brass saving 
is going to mean to the military is al- 
most beyond calculation, 

Nearly half the weight of the am- 
munition a machine-gunner in Viet- 
nam carries is brass, while an in- 
fantryman carries anywhere from a 
quarter to half his ammo weight in 
the shiny yellow metal. If he can rid 
himself of this brass, use the VL in- 
stead, he can greatly improve his fire- 
power—and his chances for survival 
—by carrying more shots on his back. 

VL stands for (Jules) Van Langen- 
hoven, a brilliant Belgian chemist who 
invented the system. Daisy’s .22 am- 
munition for this gun will cost about 
$1.40 for 100 shots. Regular .22s don't 
approach that low price unless you 
buy in 1000-shot lots. 

You may feel that this is a lot of 
trouble to go to get 1150 feet-per- 
second velocity. After all, the Cros- 
man Model 147 can deliver over 700 
feet-per-second with the standard .22 
pellet. But with that one, you have 
to keep pumping and pumping to build 
up to that power. 

So we've come a long way from the 
aboriginal blowgun. The Dyaks of 
Borneo could hit a tiny bird at 40 
yards. And some of them still do. 
A firm in California makes and sells 
five-foot blowguns right now; they 
come with 56-inch steel darts. When 
you get the hang of it, you can build 
your own seamless steel blowgun, 
make your own darts. that will carry 
200 feet on a calm day and penetrate a 
quarter-inch of plywood. There’s the 
simplest air gun in the world—the 
blowgun, 

The largest? At the Picatinny Ar- 
senal, Dover, New Jersey, the army 
tests artillery ammunition, fuses, 
bombs and spacecraft components in 
a Bigantic stationary pneumatic gun 
102 feet long! This giant peashooter 
simulates accelerations from 200 G's 
to 120,000 G’s, by firing air at the 
projectile rather than firing the pro- 
jectile into air. Which is putting the 
cart before the horse, or rather, the 
part (to be tested) before the force. 

Before leaving the subject of air 
guns, though, you probably will have 
wondered whether air pressure could 
ever replace gunpowder. The answer 
is no, This can be clearly understood 
when you remember that air compres- 
sion equipment is bulky, and that 
while even simple little .22 rimfire 
short cartridges build pressures up to 
16,000 pounds per square inch, pump 
air guns seldom surpass 500 psi. (The 
average deer rifle cartridge goes off at 
50,000 psi.) 

But watch out for Daisy’s VL 
air-explosive combination, the only 
true innovation in firearms in many 
decades, 
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(Continued from page 29) 
Santiago’s heart swelled with pride, 
“This is a wonderful thing,” he said. 
“Jose Santiago from Juana Diaz, Puer. 
to Rico, opening the World Series, 
Nothing like that ever happened to 
anyone from Juana Diaz before.” 

“Well,” Tartabull said, “since it had 
to be someone from Juana Diaz, ’m 
glad it was you.” 

Both laughed, then Santiago said, 
“Are you having breakfast with us?” 

“T ate at home,” the outfielder said. 

“T didn’t,” Santiago said. 

Before pulling into the players’ 
parking lot behind Fenway Park, Tar- 
tabull dropped Santiago off across the 
street, and Jose walked casually and 
unrecognized through a gathering 
crowd to the Fenway Motor Inn for 
breakfast. There, seating himself at a 
table with teammates Carl Yastrzem- 
ski and Jim Lonborg and former team- 
mate Dennis Bennett, he had orange 
juice, a platter of steak and eggs and 
a glass of milk. 

onborg turned to Santiago and 
said, “You okay?” 

“T’m fine,” Santiago said. 

“That's good,” Lonborg said. 

No other hint of the World Series 
opener a few hours away was made 
during breakfast. Nor did anyone 
mention the fact that Santiago, an un- 
known, was starting the Series for the 
Red Sox because Lonborg, a 22-game 
winner who had clinched the pennant 
by beating the Twins the previous 
Sunday, needed another day’s rest. 

While the other three discussed the 
frantic pennant race just ended, San- 
tiago ate his steak and his eggs and 
drank his milk. Then, with Yastrzem- 
ski and Lonborg, he headed back 
across the street to the ballpark. 

He got there ahead of the others, 
for Yastrzemski and Lonborg can’t 
walk half a block in Boston without 
being mobbed. By the time they ar- 
rived in the locker room, Santiago 
was getting ready to put on his uni- 
form. 

_ Before going out to the field, he sat 
in on one of Dick Williams’ rare team 
meetings, then went over the Cardinal 
hitters with his catcher, Russ Gibson. 
When it was time, Santiago went out 
to take batting practice, but he swung 
only twice. Then he moved through 
the crowd of writers, photographers, 
publicity men and radio and television 
personnel to the concrete runway be- 
hind the Red Sox dugout, sat down. 
A photographer came into the run- 
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A MOST UNLIKELY HERO 


way and said, “Jose, will you come out 
and pose with Gibson?” f 

“Tf you don’t mind,” Santiago said 
politely, “I’d just as soon not. I posed 
with Gibson yesterday,” 

ie) mean Russ,” the photographer 
said. 

“Oh, Russ,” said Santiago, “Sure, L 
thought you meant Bob (the Cardinal 


a game. 
After the photos, Santiago took a 
seat on the far end of the Red Sox 


bench, where he was joined by Buck 
Canel, a New Yorker who has been 
broadcasting major sports events in 
Spanish to Latin America for years. 

“Say hello to my friends back home 
when you get on the air,” Santiago 
said in Spanish. 

“Sure,” Canel said as a couple of 
other Latin Americans joined them. 
One was Rene Molina, of San Juan’s 
El Mundo, the largest daily paper in 
Puerto Rico. The other was Musiu 
Lacaveleri, a Venezuelan who is Ca- 
nel’s broadcasting partner. 

They talked a few minutes, then 
Santiago pennies at Canel, and re- 
ferred to him by the wrong name. 

“Careful,” said Tartabull, who came 
into the dugout from the field. “Don’t 
get those names mixed up, You might 
mix up Javier and Cepeda and pitch 
high to Cepeda.” 

Everyone roared, then Santiago 
stood, shook hands with his visitors 
and went back to the locker room. 

“He’s ready,” Canel said. “Loose, 
easy, not a bit nervous,” 

Santiago didn’t win the ballgame, 
but he didn’t disgrace himself either. 
In and out of trouble in each of the 
seven innings he pitched, he gave up 
ten hits, but allowed only two runs, 
both scoring on infield outs. It was 
just enough to beat him, 2-1. Santiago 
himself prevented Bob Gibson from 
pitching a shutout. Jose, who stands 
six feet, two inches tall and weighs 
190 pounds, smashed a home run into 
the left field screen in the third. 

“He hung a curveball,” Santiago said 
later in his precise English. “It was the 
last one I saw. The next time up, he 
threw nothing but fastballs and struck 
me out on three pitches.” 

Santiago made two more World Se- 
ries appearances, one a disaster, the 
other two perfect innings of relief in 
the seventh game. In the fourth game, 
the Cardinals murdered him, pound- 
ing out six hits and four runs before 
Santiago was relieved with two out 
in the first. inning. 

That was one of the few truly bad 
jobs Santiago did all season. By then, 
every baseball fan in the country 
knew who he was. 

Recognition was a long time coming 
for Santiago even though he always 
thought he would be a big-league 
player. He was so sure that he con- 
centrated on learning to speak good 
English. His is astonishingly good. 

“T knew I would play baseball in 
the States some day,” he said. “And I 
wanted to communicate properly.” 

Unlike most Latin American ball- 
players, Santiago came from a well- 
to-do family. His father, who owns a 
store in Juana Diaz, a small town near 
Ponce, insisted that Jose and his sister 
and brother attend college. Jose, who 
was born on August 15, 1940, went to 
Catholic University in Ponce, where 
his baseball coach, Carlos Negron, was 


a scout for the Cardinals. 

But Santiago wanted no part of the 
National League. His idol was Mickey 
Mantle and his ambition was to play 
for the Yankees, The only American 
League club that showed any interest 
in him was the Kansas City Athletics. 
He signed with them in 1959 and after 
a five-year minor-league apprentice- 
ship, in which he won 65 games and 
lost 48, he finally got to face Mantle in 
1963. He fanned him on three pitches. 

That night, Mantle walked into a 
Kansas City restaurant while Santiago 
was having dinner with a teammate, 
Orlando Pena. 

“You know him, Orlando?” Santia- 
Zo said. 

“Sure,” said Pena. 

“Well, introduce me,’ Santiago said. 

As Mantle shook hands, he said, 
“You’re going to be a real good pitch- 
er ”? 


Santiago smiled as he told the story. 
“Until the Red Sox won the pennant,” 
he said, “that was the biggest thrill of 
my life.” 

Meanwhile, there were still lean 

ears ahead. In 1964, when he broke 

is ankle, he lost six games for Kan- 
sas City and won none. In 1965 he was 
healthy for the first time in years and 
so the A’s, in their infinite wisdom, 
sent him to Vancouver. It was a mis- 
take, Without realizing it, they had al- 
ready used up their three options on 
Santiago, J 

“We'd like to buy Santiago's con- 
tract,” Red Sox general manager Dick 
pene told A’s owner Charlie Fin- 

ey. 
“Sorry,” Finley said, “he’s not for 
sale.” 

"In that case,” O’Connell said, “we'll 
draft him.” 

Finley quickly changed mules, 
agreeing to sell Santiago for $65,000. 
The reason the Red Sox had made 
such a generous offer was that they 
were not willing to chance losing San- 
tiago to some other team in the draft. 

And it paid off, how it paid off. Sal 
Maglie, the Red Sox pitching coach, 
helped Santiago develop a_ better 
breaking ball, and he did wonders for 
Jose’s confidence. Santiago’s other 
pitching coach helped, too. 

Edna Santiago, Jose’s wife, is a 
fervent baseball fan and student of the 
game. She became a connoisseur of 
Santiago the pitcher when they were 
married four years ago. “She is an 
amazing woman,” Jose says. “She 
knows baseball inside out. She goes 
over all the hitters with me. During 
the regular season she knows how to 
pitch every hitter in the league with- 
out any scouting report.’ 

She also charts all of Santiago’s 
pitches. And so it was that she sat m 
St. Louis in the fourth game of the 
World Series, charting and writhing 
as Santiago took a beating from the 
Cardinal batters. Afterward, she had 
the answer for the disaster. 

“In the first inning of that game,” 
Jose says, “she knew I would get 
bombed. She saw I wasn’t bending my 
right knee far enough, but had no 
way of telling me. The next time I 
pitched, in the seventh game, I bent 
my knee properly and got everybody 
out.” 

With Edna in his corner, and a brac- 
ing year behind him, Jose Santiago, a 
most unlikely hero, might just con- 
tinue to get people out. 


(Continued from page 13) 
and cast his vote—with deadly accu- 
racy—for the eventual winner. 

“She had the best moves on the run- 
way,” he said gravely. It drew a roar 
from the crowd, 

Tn this peculiar situation the ques- 
tion arises: after a long period away 
from basketball, what will happen to 
Rick’s own moves, his fluid grace 
under pressure, his ability to score 
even with opponents climbing his 
back, wrenching his ankles and dump- 
ing him onto his head? What will 
happen to the shooting touch which 
accounted for 2775 points a season 
ago? Nowadays, Barry occasionally 
slips into the Oakland Arena for a bit 
of one-on-one scrimmaging with local 
college players. But beyond that he is 
on a true sabbatical from basketball. 

“T don’t know for sure,” he says. 
“But how _can one year off do much 
damage? Right now I’m not in shape 
to play 40 minutes. But give me two 
weeks to get ready and I could do it. 
On the other hand, suppose I worked 
out every day and got in terrific, 
game-action shape? 

“Then, since I can’t play by order of 
the superior court, what would hap- 
pen? I’d be so physicaly and mentally 
frustrated that it might do some real 
harm. As I see it, I should keep in rea- 
sonable condition—through golf, horse- 
back riding, water-skiing and light 
basketball workouts—and worry about 
the 1968-69 season when it arrives.” 

Tn last season’s Warrior charge to 
the Western championship, Rick, as 
usual, began play at 205 pounds and 
over a roughhouse 80 games fluctu- 
ated weightwise in his unusual way. 
At midseason he had dropped to 188, 
Then (and this always happens to 
him) in January he began to pick up 
poundage until he was back at 205- 
210 pounds. He finished the grind at 
195. Today he is just over 200, eats all 
he wants and estimates he'll come in 
at 215-220 by the time he is 25 years 
old, as his lean body fills out. 

“Last season was the wildest I ever 
went through,” he says. “Just about 
everything happened to me that could 
be imagined,” Before a national TV 
audience he waded into a toe-to-toe 
slugging match with Tom Hawkins of 
the Lakers and was tossed off the floor, 
charged with starting a brawl. An- 
other night huge Connie Dierking of 
the Royals flung him onto his skull, 
knocking Barry groggy. Against the 
Knicks, Barry hammered into Dick 
Van Arsdale on a rebound and Van 
Arsdale, spinning around, dropped 
Barry with one punch, bloodying his 
nose, But in all three games, super- 
jumper Rick scored 25 or more points, 
and led the Warriors to victories. “It’s 
ridiculous what the officials let them 
get away with on me,” he says. “So I 
began to fight back—and it paid off.” 

Barry’s finest fighting moments 
came after valuable pivot man Nate 
Thurmond broke a hand. During the 
big center’s month on the sideline 
Barry was something like 80 percent 
of the Warrior offense. Pulling the 
club through to the Division crown 
(and jumping Mieuli’s boxoffice by 
approximately $260,000) he had six 
games when he scored 50 or more 
points, 22 games of 40 points or more 
and 28 worth 30 or more points. In 15 
pleyoff games he led all shooters with 
521 points, a 34.7 average. 

Only a mighty effort by the 76ers 


RICK BARRY TODAY 


stopped Rick from taking the War- 
riors to game No. 7, “I didn’t think I'd 
make it through the playoffs,” he ad- 
mits now. “In the third game of the 
St. Louis phase of the playoffs, I was 
knocked flat in the act of shooting and 
the fall sprained the lateral ligaments 
of my ankle. Blood was forced into 
the area around the tendons and the 
ankie became stiff as a stick. The pain 
was so rough they had to inject me 
with Carbocaine, an anesthetic.” 

Full of Carbocaine, Rick scored 
37, 30, 55, 43, 36 and 44 points in the 
six-game final series with the 76ers. 

Speaking coolly, reservedly, with 
certainty, he says now: “After that, 
you know the story, I went to see 
Mieuli about my next year’s contract 
and didn’t like the base pay he of- 
fered—didn't like it at all. Oh, sure, 
he raised the amount at a second 
meeting, after I’d showed him that I 
was unhappy.” (According to Mieuli, 
the raise went to $50,000 base pay plus 
a five percent share of the expected 
1967-68 gate increase, which could 
add up to $60,000 or more. Finally, 
Mieuli drew up a flat $75,000 contract 
for the still-unhappy Rick.) “But it 
all came too late, with not enough 
value placed on me at the beginning 
of the discussions, when it counted 
the most to me.” 

Mieuli, for his part, does not want to 
extend the argument any more than it 
has already been extended. All he 
will say is: “He belongs here in a great 
metropolis. We were building a San 
Francisco dynasty around him that 
would have lasted for years ...a 
team where he could have walked the 


streets like a king. Now, he’s static. 
He’s with a donkey ballclub which 
when he’s allowed to play again, will 
drag even a thoroughbred like him 
down to its level, The magic, for him, 
is finished—in Oakland.” 

The magic maybe, not the money. 

Although Rick doesn’t care to spell 
out details, his non-playing year’s in- 
come will be about $100,000. Should 
the franchise flop, Barry, of course, 
could be hurt financially—unless he 
pops up somewhere else at an astro- 
nomical salary. 

“T don’t worry,” he lightly remarks. 
“T've found something else to interest 
me. And I’m wild about it.” Veteran 
observers Say they’ve never seen any- 
one power a golf ball as far as Barry, 
or, for a beginner, play with such 
promise. “One day at the Peacock 
Gap course,” says Frank Dill, a West 
Coast radio star, “Rick boomed one 
onto a trap alongside the green of a 
par-four, 350-yard hole. There were 
people on the green, and they stood 
there looking back at the tee and at 
Barry, in amazement. They were too 
astonished to get sore over the fact 
that he’d almost hit them.” 

Swinging in a huge arc, Rick regu- 
larly slams out 300-and-more yard 
drives. His putting is professional in 
caliber and, once he achieves accuracy 
on fairway and approach shots, he 
could jump onto the PGA tour, in the 
opinion of such men as Ken Venturi 
and Gene Littler. 

So weep not for Rick Barry today. 
The man may not be playing basket- 
ball but he's got a thing or two going 
for him. —s— 
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THE SCOUTS RATE THE AFL PLAYERS 


(Continued from page 17) 
commits himself too quickly and 
draws a crowd, So, Boston tries not to 
run him outside too often. Has better 
than average hands. To most scouts, 
he’s the most punishing runner in the 
league, 
2—HEWRITT DIXON, Oakland Raid- 
ers, 16 points—Possesses mueh more 
ability to run to the outside than 
Nance does. Extremely tough on short 
yardage. Due to his experience as a 
tight end, he’s the best pass-catching 
back in the league and has developed 
more moves than any of the others. 
Not a deep threat, but real dangerous 
on short ones. 
3—HOYLE GRANGER, Houston Oil- 
ers, 12 points—The league’s newest 
power runner, he can only get better. 
Not any faster than Nance, but a little 
quicker. Gets his drive from ex- 
tremely thick legs. Is a good inside 
runner with ability to pick holes 
quickly. He literally tears through 
tackles. Still young and learning, he 
hasn’t yet begun to tap his potential 
as a pass-receiver. 


DEFENSE 
Defensive Ends: 
1—JERRY MAYS, Kansas City 
Chiefs, 31 points—Not the biggest or 
strongest defensive end in the league, 
he’s probably the smartest. And the 
most active. His greatest attributes 
are his moves—he never comes at you 
the same way twice in a row. Ex- 
tremely strong against the trap, and 
nobody beats him to the outside. He’s 
described as a “hand” fighter who 
doesn’t let a blocker get into him. 
2—LARRY EISENHAUER, Boston 
Patriots, 21 points—A stronger pass- 
rusher than Mays, he literally mauls 
his man in order to get through, He’s 
an emotional type before a game, 
slamming his helmet to the ground 
and stirring up his teammates. Quick 
for a big man, he can range to the 
other side of the field to make a 
tackle, reads plays well and has good 
reactions against the run to his end. 
3—Tie, VERLON BIGGS, New York 
Jets, and RON McDOLE, Buffalo 
Bills, 8 points each—Biggs seems to 
have shed most of the crudities from 
his rookie year, and is developing into 
one of the best pass-rushers in the 
business. Tremendously fast for a 
man his size, he’s started a collection 
of quarterback scalps. Still can be 
boxed in occasionally on runs to his 
side. McDole chops down people who 
get in his way with his massive arms; 
quick despite his girth, he makes a lot 
of out-of-position tackles. 


Defensive Tackles: 

1—BUCK BUCHANAN, Kansas City 
Chiefs, 41 points—Has developed into 
the best in the league after coming in 
as a raw recruit who used his brute 
strength only. Since then, he’s learned 
how to use his hands and take advan- 
tage of his quickness, Capsulizing his 
assets, one rival scout said, “It’s not 
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smart to run against him, and he’s 
very strong coming up the middle on 
passing ene Once easy to trap, he 
now reads plays extremely well, Dif- 
fers from Ernie Ladd in that he al- 
ways keeps coming, never loafs, and 
is far more even-tempered. 

2—TOM KEATING, Oakland Raiders, 
9 points—Lighter than most, he’s the 
quickest defensive lineman in the 
league. “It’s unbelievable how fast he 
gets to the quarterback,” remarked 
one scout. On runs aimed at him, he 
is strong enough to hand-fight his 
guard, then slip through to make the 
tackle. Said one scout; “He gives our 
club more problems than any other 
defensive lineman around.” 

38—Tie, JIM HUNT, Boston Patriots, 
and JIM DUNAWAY, Buffalo Bills, 6 
points each—According to one scout 
who sees a lot of him, Hunt has be- 
come the best pass-rusher in the 
league this year. “That’s because he’s 
been putting out 100 percent in each 
game—which is something he didn’t 
do in the past.” Previously lacked 
consistency, now he's not committing 
himself as quickly as before and not 
getting caught out of position. Dun- 
away’s strong suit is against the run, 
where he’s able to use his 297 pounds 
to shove blockers away. Still showing 
improvement, he comes up the middle 
pretty well now to harass the passer. 


Middle Linebackers: 

1—NICK BUONICONTI, Boston Pa- 
triots, 35 points—Does his best work 
against the run. Probably the smallest 
middle backer in the pros, he hides 
behind bigger lineman, then sneaks 
through to make the stop. He has ex- 
ceptional quickness and sure instincts; 
he reads offenses extremely well. 
“About 90 percent of the time he 
guesses where you're going and is 
there to meet you in the hole,” said 
one scout. He knows the passing down 
and gets back into the flow quickly; 
sticks with the tight end on slants. 
Yet some scouts say he’s overrated, 
that he gained his reputation as a 
blitzer during the years the Pats 
blitzed so much. 

2—HARRY JACOBS, Buffalo Bills, 11 
points—Always a smart, intuitive 
play-caller, h2’s having his best sea- 
son. Especially good at keying on runs, 
hard to fool. Looks even more decisive 
because he’s playing with two other 
outside backers who know one an- 
other's moves so well. One scout rated 
him ahead of Buoniconti “because he 
now excels in every phase of being a 
defensive leader.” 

38—FRANK EMANUEL, Miami Dol- 
phins, 5 ear in his second 
pro year, he already has shown signs 
that he will be a good one. “The best,” 
in the words of one exuberant scout. 
In addition to his physical and emo- 
tional attributes of size, strength, 
oherd and meanness, he understands 
the complexities of his job. He picks 
up the back coming out of the back- 
field and covers well on passes, 


Corner Linebackers: 

1—BOBBY BELL, Kansas. City 
Chiefs, 36 points—Above all a great 
athlete. “He doesn’t just run you 
down,” said one scout, “It’s a leap!’ A 
deadly blitzer, he’s stronger moving 
against the run than on pass coverage. 
He has tremendous pursuit, and with 
his huge hands and superior body 
strength neyer misses a tackle, His 


only shortcoming is on plays that 
come at him head-on. 

2—MIKE STRATTON, Buffalo Bills, 
18 points—A mean and aggressive 
tackler, he shines on pass coverage, 
where his great speed enables him to 
run with any back in the league. “It’s 
hard to run your ‘outs’ against him,” 
said one scout. “He hustles back there 
and is in the passing lane when the 
ball is released.” He makes very few 
mistakes, Not having one of his better 
seasons because he’s been banged-up. 
3—GEORGE WEBSTER, Houston 
Oilers, 16 points—Having such an 
outstanding year you forget he’s only 
a rookie, He’s picked up the intrica- 
cies of linebacking as few people ever 
have so fast. He doesn’t have the re- 
actions of a Bell yet, but he does re- 
cover and adjust quickly. His great 
speed is as good as any linebacker’s, 
and it’s very difficult to isolate a back 
on him one-on-one. 


Cornerbacks: 

1—KENT McCLOUGHAN, Oakland 
Raiders, 39 points—His blazing speed 
permits him to stick, step-for-step, 
with a receiver, and he has the height 
and determination to out-grab them 
for the ball. Teams know he’s hard to 
beat either deep or to the outside, so 
they try to run slants and shorts on 
him. It’s difficult for them to get a 
book on him, because he does things 
naturally and recovers perfectly. 
2—MILLER FARR, Houston Oilers, 
18 points—A decoy artist. He gives 
the appearance of being slow-moving, 
inviting a false sense of security in his 
receiver. But when his man makes his 
move, Farr knows what to do and is 
usually there when the ball comes 
down. Has the speed to stay with any 
receiver in the league. Is a shifty run- 
ner when he has the ball. Seems to 
read his receivers perfectly. 
3—BUTCH BYRD, Buffalo Bills, 9 
points—Can't run with either Mc- 
Cloughan or Farr, but he doesn’t 
make many mistakes, either. Reads sa 
well, you sometimes think he’s guess- 
ing. Uses his quickness and agility to 
stick with his receiver. Also a very 
tough tackler. 


Safeties: 

1—JOHNNY ROBINSON, Kansas 
City Chiefs, 40 points—Has become 
the consummate defensive football 
player, despite his resistance to 
switching to defense when he came 
out of college. Not fast enough to play 
the corners, and he really doesn’t 
have outstanding speed; but he can 
stay with the tight end and is in the 
right spot when the ball arrives. He 
reads well, knows offenses. A superb 
tackler who can really come up ta 
meet the run fo the strong side. 
2—GEORGE SAIMES, Buffalo Bills, 
22 points—Quicker than Robinson, 
he’s the best open-field tackler in the 
league. Refined the safety blitz to a 
fine art. To some scouts, he’s a better 
ballhawk than Robinson, with excel- 
lent judgment. Despite his lack of 
height, he’s tough to beat man-to- 


man, 

3—KENNY GRAHAM, San Diego 
Chargers, 10 points—Strong enough 
to play tight safety, he’s a devastating 
tackler. Reacts swiftly to the run and 
can come up to bust a possible long- 
gainer, Tough to beat on the outside, 
and always battles you for the ball, 

—_—at— 


(Continued from page 49) 
stomachs replete with cheap hot food 
(of a type that might floor me now) 
and satiated by a thick frosted, an ice 
cream and sticky sauce, with some- 
times a bag of candy between us, 
we would wander among the strange 
lights and pick out the movie of our 
fancy. 

Finally the team swung for St. 
Louis and the end of this particular 
idyll. I had spent pretty nearly every 
dime that I had held on to (after 
sending a good share of money home), 
but I did not in the least mind being 
broke. Just before the trip ended, 
Frank Scott, the road secretary, sent 
for me to meet him in his room, He 
sat there with a big checkbook be- 
fore him and asked me briskly: “Now 
what have your expenses been on this 
trip? If you'll let me have the totals 
of your meal checks and so on, I'll 
give you your expense check.” 

I was honestly astounded, almost 
unable to speak. Expenses! When I 
spoke, it was just above a whisper, “Is 
ae an going to pay me for the meals 

ate?” 

Frank laughed. I must have been a 
picture of the country boy on his first 
trip away from home. 


The man I admired most of all the 
Yankees I had ever known and the 
one Yankee I probably stood most in 
awe of was Joe DiMaggio, And the 
Fates seemed determined to make 
Joe the special target of my inex- 
perience. Once when we were playing 
a ballgame and Casey called upon me 
to pinch-hit, Joe was sitting almost 
beside me on the bench, The summons 
to bat sent me jumping right to my 
feet. I yanked off my jacket in two 
quick moves, flung it behind me, and 
grabbed a hat from the rack. But 
there was a smothered yell from the 
bench and I turned, aghast to dis- 
cover that I had tossed my jacket right 
in Joe’s face and he was wearing it 
like a hood. I tried to gulp some sort 
of apology, but Joe laughed out loud. 
I turned my familiar purple in the 
neck, face, and ears and could still 
feel my cheeks burning when I stood 
at the plate. 


Gradually I became more at home 
with the club, although I was a long 
way from feeling like a Yankee. But 
this time I knew I was learning major- 
league ball and I ate up my lessons 
ie put my whole heart in my prac- 
ice, 

Casey Stengel had me scared for a 
long time, for T had heard him snarl 
at some of the players and rasp out 
orders and advice like a testy school- 
master, But he always treated me with 
patience, in a gentle voice, as if he 
had selected me as his special pet. He 
set me to practicing on fly balls that 
rebounded off the wall and if I ran too 
close and missed the rebound, he 
never bawled me out. Playing the 
outfield, I had plenty of chance to give 
my strong arm a workout, without any 
fear that the ball would go into the 
stands, and Casey seemed to enjoy 
seeing me throw. Most of all he en- 
joyed seeing me hit, and more than 
once he would five me a light swat 
on the rump as he came near me and 
told me I was a pretty good hitter. 

He gave me a lot of advice my first 
season, 1951, and then one day he 
called me in for whatI thought was 


more advice. But he had something 
else in mind. In a perfectly gentle 
way, but with complete bluntness, 
Casey told me I was being sent to 
Kansas City. I don’t believe he quite 
realized what he was doing to me. 
He gave me the usual assurances that 
I would be back up, but I took this 
for no more than a crude effort to take 
the curse off the sentence he had just 
passed, 

I went blindly and wordlessly back 
to the hotel and started at once for 
Minneapolis, where the Kansas City 
club was playing. I had been a Yankee, 
and now I was nothing, I was always 
one of those guys who took all bad 
luck doubly hard, who saw disaster 
when there was just everyday trouble, 
and who took every slump as if it were 
a downhill slide to oblivion. The trip 
to Minneapolis was mercifully short, 
but I remember none of it. I was too 
choked up to tell anyone good-bye and 
too blind with misery to take any note 
of passing scenery, 

With Kansas City I had a momen- 
tary resurgence of hope when I told 
myself that I would make a quick 
comeback by dragging a bunt safely, 
and showing Casey and everybody else 
that I could get on base any time I 
wanted. So in my very first time at 
bat, against a righthander, I picked 
out a good pitch, ran to meet it and 
put it neatly down where the pitcher 
could not reach it, I made first base 


with a yard te spare and stood there 
trying to look properly blasé, but feel- 
ing almost good enough to smile again. 
When the inning was over, I trotted 
modestly in to the bench to pick up 
my glove, and manager George Sel- 
kirk gave me a sour look. 

“They didn’t send you down here to 
bunt!” he growled. “They sent you 
down here to hit,” 

_That finished me. I felt like the 
little boy who brought home a mud 
pie for a present and got himself a 
licking, As I went out to my position, 
I could feel the tears of self-pity sting- 
ing my eyes, What did a guy have to 
do? I asked myself. 

I knew my father would sympathize 
with me, for he had his own dis- 
appointments in baseball. I really 
longed to have him beside me, to put 
his arm over my shoulder and tell me 
that it was all right, that. I had tried 
and failed, and that everybody was 
looking forward to having me home 
again. For a time I had been ashamed 
to write him of my disgrace, but now 
I asked him to come meet me in Kan- 
sas City and take me home. 

When my father met me in Kansas 
City, I could not speak for crying. My 
throat was squeezed tight and tears 
ran down my cheeks. But my father’s 
eyes were ablaze. He started in on me 
without preliminaries: 

“Tf that’s the way you're going to 
take this,” he said, “you don’t belong 
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in baseball anyway. If you have no 
more guts than that, just forget about 
the game completely. Come back and 
work in the mines, like me.” 

His tone, as much as his words, went 
right down through me and froze my 
toes. There was not a trace of sym- 
pathy in his eye. I had been looking 
for a comforting pat on the back and 
I had not even gotten a handshake. 
Get back on the field and play ball, 
he told me, if you’ve got the guts for 
it, and if not, then make up your mind 
right now you're through with the 
game for good. 

I wanted to tell him that I had 
tried, that I had been up at bat 23 
times with only a bunt single to show 
for it. But I knew better than to argue 
with my father when he was in this 
mood. just had to bite back my 
shock and surprise and tell him I 
wanted to stay and try to do what he 
wanted me to do, 

I did too. With his words still sear- 
ing the underside of my soul, I went 
to bat that night and hit two home 
runs and I felt so damn good about 
it I nearly broke into tears anyway, 
And that night I got the handshake 
and the pat on the back that I had 
longed for. And I began to suspect that 
Thad grown into a man. 


I came back to the Yankees with 
much more confidence in my ability 
at the plate and hit 13 home runs in 
what was left of the ’51 season, But I 
still struck out often and still became 
enraged at myself when I did so. I 
would often leave the plate in such 
a blind rage that I could not even 
hear what was said to me, and occa- 
sionally did not realize who said it. 
I was ready to knock over anything 
that stood in my way or demolish 
whatever I could lay my hands on. 
I lost count of the number of bats I 
broke and my feet were often sore 
from kicking the water cooler, And 
the names I called myself often curled 
the ears of the fans who sat too close. 

There is a fine lady named Mrs. 
Blackburn who always sits in a box 
beside the dugout and she sort of 
adopted me, Every day she would 
reach over and hand me candy or 
chewing gum, realizing I guess that I 
had not outgrown my schoolboy ad- 
diction to such stuff and perhaps un- 
derstanding too that I could stand the 
sound of a friendly voice. But I lost 
her one day, after she had heard me 
work out my vocabulary on myself 
coming back to the dugout after a 
strikeout, You understand this was 
no ordinary string of mild hells and 
damns but a whole lot of villainous 
Oklahoma obscenity, of the sort you 
might hear when somebody injured 
himself in the mine. 

“Stop that talk!” Mrs. Blackburn 
cried. I looked up almost blindly, not 
caring at the moment who she was or 
where I was and conscious only that 
I had added one more disgraceful 
strikeout to my growing string. I fixed 
my eye on her briefly, almost blinded 
by my anger. 

“You shut your mouth!” I 
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told her, Almost instantly I realized 
what I had done and I could have 
chewed off my tongue, Instead I went 
into the dugout and fetched the water 
cooler an extra kick, The next time 
I got within earshot of Mrs. Black- 
burn, she called me over grimly. 
“Any more outbursts like that,” she 
told me, “and I am going to make a 
personal protest to Mr. Topping.” 
This really chilled me. I was still 
close enough to my school days to 
dread having to go into the principal’s 
office for a reprimand and I promised 
myself, and Mrs. Blackburn, to keep 
my mouth tight closed after a strikeout, 


During my first year I spent a lot 
of time just getting used to my sudden 
fame and my imminent wealth—or to 
the idea of them—and getting used to 
big-city life. The things that were im- 
portant to me then are of so little 
consequence now that it is hard to 
realize they ever used to occupy my 
mind. I know that I made an effort to 
win over the fans occasionally, per- 
haps thinking that if I would indicate 
my own good will toward them, they 
might reciprocate and ease up on the 
riding they gave me. 

One day, after I had picked off a 
fungo fly and was ready to trot in to 
the bench, I tossed the ball into the 
nearby stands, where the kids could 
seramble for it. I trotted in then, well 
plessed with myself and with the 

appy response the kids gave me. 
Later that afternoon, however, I was 
invited in to see Mr. Weiss, whom I 
had never talked to except briefly 
when Casey brought me in to agree on 
a contract. I had no notion of what 
was brewing, but I was always un- 
easy in this man’s presence. I aye 
felt like a schoolboy in the principal's 
office when I had to talk to him. 

This time he wanted to talk to me 
about throwing baseballs into the 
stands! 

“In the first place,” he told me, “the 
balls are not yours to give away. They 
belong to the club. In the second place, 
you may very well hurt somebody that 
way and find yourself in a damage 
suit. Sa don’t do it again.” 

I was really speechless. Not entirely 
from embarrassment but because I 
honestly had never dreamed that a 
elub like the Yankees would be 
chintzy about baseballs. The general 


atmosphere around there had struck 
me as open-handed, opulent. 

_Later on I realized that he was 
right about the damage suit and that 
it was this, rather than the free base- 
ball, that had disturbed him. 

He gave me the bit about not own- 
ing the baseball because he probably 
thought it would make more sense to 
my juvenile mind. Instead it made me 
tab him as a scrooge and it sent me into 
salary negotiations every spring with 
a conviction that I was going to be 
robbed. 


I made $20,000 in 1955 and this was 
boosted to $30,000 in 1956. For 1957, 
having been voted MVP and feeling 
that I would never be able to make a 
stronger pitch, I wanted $60,000. So I 
asked for $65,000. I met with Mr. 
Weiss in New York in January, after 
I had turned down their offer of $42,- 
000. There was not much argument on 
my part, I just listened to what they 
said and repeated my determination 
to play for no less than $65,000. Maybe 
if I had been able to put into words 
all my reasons for wanting to cash in 
while I could, the discussion would 
have been briefer. But I was always 
tongue-tied in those meetings and 
never was able to come up with the 
right phrases until long after the meet- 
ings were over. But this time I had 
promised myself I was not going to 
budge. Enough of my new confidence 
carried over to enable me to stick ta 
this resolve. Mr. Weiss raised the offer 
first to $50,000 and then to $55,000, 
which was to be “final.” 

A couple of years earlier I would not 
have had the courage to hold out past 
that point, But I just shook my head 
and stayed put. Then, in the old 
Yankee style, the problem was laid 
in the lap of the boss, Dan Topping. 
Dan thought it over briefly and said, 
“Sixty thousand, and that’s absolutely 
final.” And that was what I wanted 
too, so I signed. And all I wished, after 
that was done, and I should have felt 
dizzy with joy, was that my poor 
father had been allowed to live ta 
share some of the comfort this money 
could bring. It was his sacrifice, and 
his dream, and his drive that had put 
me in the way to make this kind of 
money, and he was not even to know 
about it. 
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THROW, GABRIEL, THROW 


(Continued from page 8) 

Now it was third down and all those 
people who had always regarded 
Gabriel as a lumbering giant who 
panics under pressure had given up 
hope. Gabe called for a pass to Bernie 
Casey, Fading back, he found Casey 
covered on the left side. Roaming 
right, he found Jack Snow covered 
on the other side. Coolly, as Colts 
careened toward him, he jiggled 
around waiting for a receiver to break 
open. Suddenly, as the Colts’ rush 
closed around Gabriel, Casey cut away 
from his defender and Gabe hit Bernie 
in the belly. 

The PAT tied the score at 24, which 
is the way the game ended, In the 
dressing room, Gabriel stripped off his 
soggy, soiled uniform and sighed, 
saying, “I’ve been working and wait- 
ing a long time for the good times to 
come. Maybe they're not far off now.” 

Maybe they're not, but he wondered 
for a long time if they'd ever come. 
In college, of course, he knew nothing 
but fame. After starring at New Han- 
over High in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, colleges came running for 
him. Enrolling at NC State, he had a 
great career, completing 286 of 506 
passes for 2951 yards and 19 touch- 
downs playing with mediocre teams. 
But he was always a shy, quiet person 
who stayed close to his family (he 
married his high-school sweetheart, 
Suzanne Horton, in college). A zool- 
ogy major, Gabe was offended when 
a photographer tried to snap pictures 
of him in class and made the news- 
paperman leave. When fans chanted, 
“Throw, Gabriel, throw,”’ Roman hung 
his head. Gabe played football, studied 
and hid out. 

This attitude made pro _ scouts 
wonder a bit, but they had no reserva- 
tions at all about Gabriel's passing 
arm, which could propel a football 
some 90 yards in the air. The Raiders 
and Rams drafted him in 1962, and 
Roman chose the established team, 
signing a two-year no-cut contract for 
a reported $15,000 bonus. Then he 
joined the College All-Star team, and 
the troubles started, Otto Graham, the 
All-Star coach, tried to get the hard- 
throwing youngster to soften up his 
passes. By the time Gabriel reported 
to the Rams his natural motion was 
so screwed up he could hardly throw 
a proper spiral any more. 

Not surprisingly, coach Bob Water- 
field went mostly with his veteran 
quarterback, Zeke Bratkowski. Har- 
land Svare, who replaced Waterfield at 
midseason, did the same. The follow- 
ing year Svare didn’t use Gabriel re- 
Bularly until the Rams had lost their 
fifth successive game. Although Svare 
called most of the plays, it was Roman 
who rallied the team. to five wins in 
the last nine games of ’63. He was 
voted the Rams’ MVP and seemed on 
his way. 

But he was slightly injured in a '64 
exhibition game, and rookie Bill 
Munson became the regular until he 
was injured late in the season. Gabriel! 
led the team to three wins in the last 
four starts, but was again a part- 
timer in ’65. He didn't become a 
regular until George Allen took over 
as coach of the team in ’66. 

Gabriel, speaking with a slight 
Southern accent, sat in his comfortable 
suburban home this season and dis- 
cussed his years of deep dissatisfac- 
tion: “They say it takes six or seven 


years to develop a top pro quarter- 
back, They’re wrong. li takes as long 
as it takes you to play regularly for 
a while.” 

He looked down on his large hands. 
“Of course we've all got to have the 
talent to do the job,” he said. “I 
always felt I was as good as any other 
quarterback. I just never could feel 
chesty about it. Still, all my life I'd 
been a star and it came as a shock to 
find myself on the bench, I didn’t root 
against Brat or Munson or Terry 
Baker, I’m part of a team and I want 
the team to win. And if we'd been 
winning, I couldn’t have had a com- 
plaint, But we weren't winning and 
I still wasn’t playing. In 1964, I asked 
to play and was refused. In 1965, I 
didn’t bother to ask because I knew 
Svare didn’t like me and wouldn't 
play me unless he had to. After I got 
in there at the end and we won, I 
announced that if I didn’t play re- 
gularly in the future, I wanted to be 
traded or I'd quit.” 

Shortly after this, Al Davis took 
over as AFL president and began 
trying to sign NFL stars to AFL con- 
tracts. Among others, Houston signed 
John Brodie to a $1,000,000 ten-year 
contract and Oakland signed Gabriel 
to a $400,000 three-year contract. “I 
couldn’t resist the money,” Gabe says 
now with a shrug. Then Ram owner 
Dan Reeves fired Svare and intro- 
duced Gabe to new coach George 
Allen, who promised Gabe he would 
play regularly and call his own 
signals. “Encouraged, I felt the right 
thing to do was to remain with the 
Rams,” Roman recalls. He turned his 
bonus check over to Reeves, who 
returned it to Oakland, then signed 
Gabriel to a contract worth approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

The story broke that Roman had 
signed with two teams. For awhile, 
it appeared the court would have to 
decide to whom he belonged. Then 
the AFL merged with the NFL and 
promptly lost interest in its expensive 
acquisitions. When Brodie threatened 
to sue, the leagues settled with him 
to stay in San Francisco for a reported 
$900,000. All the time Gabriel was 
leading the Rams on a resurgence 
last season, he was brooding about the 
money that had slipped through his 
fingers. In May of this year, through 
his attorney, he filed suit for $200,000, 
approximately the difference between 
his two contracts, against both clubs 
and both leagues, charging, among 
other things, that the Rams had in- 
duced him to re-sign with them with- 
out benefit of counsel. Now he was in 
the position of suing a team he was 
expected to lead on the field, which 
did little for his public image, After 
discussions with Reeves, Gabriel 
dropped the suit in July, 24 hours 
before he was to report to training 
camp. “I felt I had something coming 
to me but I wanted peace of mind to 
play my best and I wouldn’t have 
wanted the boys to blame me if we 
failed to go all the way,” he explains. 

As if he hadn’t had enough adverse 
publicity, in January, 1967, Roman 
Was arrested on a drunk-driving 
charge. He was accused of “playing 
tag” with a friend on a freeway. The 
case didn’t come up until September, 
when Gabriel’s lawyer appeared in 
court for him, pleaded him guilty and 
accepted a $150 fine. “I do some work 
for a business firm and I was with a 
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client,” Gabe explains. “We'd had a 
couple of beers and he was following 
me home. I wasn’t drunk and we 
weren’t playing tag, but I failed to 
pass the test at the police station. 
Rather than miss practice to go to 
court, fight it and get more bad publi- 
city, I took the conviction.” 

An inconsistent fellow? Not accord- 
ing to the Rams. “Gabe just wanted 
some of the loose money that was 
floating around. He got some bad 
advice and he made some bad moves,” 
a club official says. Jack Pardee says, 
“He’s just been in the wrong places 
at the wrong times, A lot of guys on 
this team do much more with much 
less publicity.” Roommate Merlin 
Olsen says, “He’s not exactly a loner, 
but he goes his own way. He’s very 
serious about making the best possible 
life for his family. And he’s very 
serious about becoming the best foot- 
ball player he can. He’s had a trying 
time establishing himself in the game, 
and he works very hard at it. He 
knows the team depends on_ its 
quarterback and when he has a bad 
game or the team loses, he suffers, he 
broods about it, But he’s matured a 
Jot lately.” 

Before a recent road game, Gabriel 
and Olsen—who stand 12 feet, 9 inches 
and weigh 505 pounds between them— 
went out on the town. They ate 
dinner, went to a movie, then re- 
turned to their hotel room, where 
they opened their playbooks and 
studied to the sounds of a TV western. 
“They really tear a town apart, those 
two,” a teammate commented drily, 

Returning to L.A. after the game 
Suzanne met Roman at the airport 
and asked what kind of trip he’d had. 

“Not too wild,” he said. “I wasn’t 
arrested a single time,” 

No longer introverted and touchy, 
Gabe has become a poised professional 
on the field. Off the field, having spent 
several summers Tepresenting a vita- 
min firm and an auto dealer, he has 
begun to relax. He is an intelligent, 
gracious person, who dresses conser- 
vatively and drives a silver Toronado. 
He lives in Granada Hillis with his 
wife and their two sons, Roman III, 8, 
and Ram, 5. 

Sitting in his lush livymg room, 
Roman spoke wistfully of the changes 
in him. “I guess we all have to grow 
up,” he said, “I feel now as if I know 
where I’m going and how to get there. 
T may have wanted too much too soon, 
but now I realized I have to whip this 
game of football before I can do any- 
thing else.” 

He made real strides last season. 
Allen’s rebuilf Rams won eight of 14 
games and finished third in the West. 
Gabriel wound up with 217 comple- 
tions in 379 attempts for 2540 yards 
and ten touchdowns. 

This season Gabriel started by pass- 
ing for 302 yards as the Rams beat 
New Orleans, 27-13, then led his team 
to a 39-3 win over Minnesota, 

But his biggest. game, prior to the 
one in Baltimore, was played before 
more than 75,000 Cowboy fans in the 
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Cotton Bowl. Roman took the team 
on drives of 93, 80, 78 and 40 yards 
as the Rams won 35-13. He completed 
14 passes and twice rolled around 
right end for touchdowns. In the 
dressing room afterwards, Roman 
smiled and said, “I guess I do better 
when I have something riding on my 
back.” 

“Everyone gets an extra day off,” 
Allen enthused on the flight home. But 
the coaches, captains and quarter- 
backs reported early Monday morning 
to break down films of the game. 
Roman had to explain what he had 
called and why so all could evaluate 
properly the strategy and execution. 
Early Tuesday he was back at the 
Ram practice field in Long Beach to 
help study films of the coming Sun- 
day’s foe, San Francisco, 

Physically, Gabe is bigger and 
stronger than other quarterbacks. He 
is so hard to haul down and so strong 
that he can unleash long passes with 
a flick of his wrist while tacklers are 
hanging on him, Yet he is still work- 
ing on his passing techniques. He used 
to sidestep awkwardly, stride forward 
instead of setting, then fiddle with the 
ball before firing it. Now he is learn- 
ing to turn around, hurry back into 
position, set himself with both hands 
on the ball, then release rapidly when 
he sights his target. Hating to give up 
on plays, he sometimes seems to panic 
under pressure, forcing his passes 
rather than absorbing a loss. 

Allen says, “Gabe has more tools 
than any quarterback in the league. 
And, with experience, he’s becoming a 
fine field general and a fine leader of 
men.” 

Sitting a few seconds between prac- 
tice drills, sweat staining his dark 
face, Gabe said, ‘We study my films 
and those of other quarterbacks and 
try to figure out what's best for me. 
I've worked hard on what to do with 
my hands and feet. These are tech- 
nical things, but mastering them 
makes a difference, I roll out some- 
times just so tacklers will never be 
sure I’m going to be in the slot. They 
say I have a slow release, but I think 
I make up for it by throwing a faster 
ball than others, They say I throw a 
hard ball to catch, but I figured it’s the 
receiver’s job to catch what I get to 
him. lm developing a touch so I can 
change speeds when I want to, but 
I find it’s when I throw soft that I’m 
intercepted.” 

He stood up, wiping his palms on 
his sweat pants. “Each week I'm given 
a set of plays to work in Sunday’s 
game, Half are our bread-and-butter 
plays which are basically the same 
against anyone, half are plays aimed 
especially at the particular opponent. 
During games, the coaches send in 
some plays, my teammates suggest 
others, but it’s up to me to call the 
Tight ones in the right spots,” 

After practice on Saturday, the 
team relaxed at home until after 
supper then reconvened at a beach 
motel for the night. Sunday morning, 
a guest minister conducted religious 
services. “I went because I believe in 
Christ, Gabe said. Later, he skipped 
his usual steak breakfast because he 
wasn’t hungry and settled for a can 
of Nutriment, Then the team boarded 
a bus and rode to the Coliseum. 

In the first half, the Rams’ kick- 
return men fumbled twice and Gabriel 
was intercepted twice. He had been 
knoeked down three times and was 
rushing his throws. On one, he saw 
Bill Truax coyered and threw deeper 
in the hopes that Truax would go 


deeper, He didn’t, On the other, he 
saw that Jack Snow was covered, but 
threw to him hoping he would beat 
the defender, He didn’t. After each of 
the four mistakes, the 49ers scored, 
twice on field goals and twice on long 
passes and the Rams trailed 20-0 at 
halftime. 

In the early moments of the second 
half, Gabe had another pass picked 
off. The offense was still flat, but the 
defense picked it up, Linebacker 
Pardee intercepted a pass and ran it 
in for the first Ram touchdown. On 
the sidelines, the Rams revived and 
roared. “Suddenly I couldn’t wait to 
get back in there,” Gabe recalled later. 
He got his chance when Clancy Wil- 
liams intercepted another Brodie pass. 
Gabe ran Bass three times and Lester 
Josephson one, then, back to pass 
and finding everyone covered, saw 
room up the middle and ran ten yards 
himself for a touchdown. The next 
time he got the ball, he marched the 
club 75 yards, hitting Josephson in the 
left corner of the end zone for the 
score. Suddenly, the Rams led 21-20 
and their fans were going wild. 

In the fourth quarter, Williams 
pulled in another Brodie pass, Gabe 
guided the team in close and Gossett 
kicked a fieldgoal to make it 24-20. 
However, the 49ers went back in front 
27-24. The Rams then got a final 
chance with six minutes left. Gabriel 
called two runs and a short pass, none 
of which worked. Allen ordered a 
punt with two minutes left. The Rams 
never got the ball back, as the 49ers 
ran out the clock. 

In the awful, angry silent tension 
of the Ram dressing room, a weary 
Gabriel said of his last series: ‘“‘They’d 
be expecting us to pass and we’d been 
moving on the ground, so I called 
runs. [ll second-guess myself for 
awhile on the calls. I always do when 
they don’t work. But I think I was 
right.’ He hung his head. “Coming 
back to lead like we did, then blowing 
it, it's like losing twice.’ Gabriel said 
softly. 

Early the next morning the leaders 
and the injured reported to the Long 
Beach base, where films of the loss 
were run. Gabe, limping from a sore 
side suffered in being tackled, eased 
himself down on a bench and sat in 
the sun a few seconds. ‘We beat our- 
selves,’ he said. “Interceptions and 
fumbles and just plain all-around bad 
play. The interceptions really bother 
me. What usually works didn’t work. 
It’s weird. We have to pull ourselves 
together now, because we have to get 
ready for Baltimore. Before we 
wanted to win. Now we know we 
have to win.” 

The team planned and practiced 
hard all week. Now they were not 
relaxed and confident, but tense and 
determined. They were ready when 
they arrived in Baltimore. And 
Gabriel] matched the great Unitas. 
Roman hit 19 of 81 passes for 297 
yards and three touchdowns, Unitas 
21 of 34 for 288 yards and two touch- 
downs, Afterwards, utterly exhausted, 
Roman sat in the dressing room for a 
long time before he started to undress. 
“Penalties. some of them questionable, 
murdered us,” he said quietly. “At 
least we didn’t crack. [m sorry we 
didn’t win, but I'm glad we didn’t 
lose. At least we're still alive. We 
get them again af home in the last 
game. But a lot can happen between 
now and then.” A lot of what happens 
will depend on just how far Roman 
Gabriel, quarterback, has come. 
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“BEST FOOTBALL GAME EVER INVENTED'' 
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ism built into Football Strategy than other 
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WITH THE EDITORS 


THINGS WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE HAPPEN IN ’68 


Our biggest success last year was the wish for a tight American League pennant race. 
We ended up with the tightest one in league history. Thus encouraged, here are 
the things we would like to see happen in 1968: 

A successful pro basketball debut for Bill Bradley. . . . Complete recoveries 
for Richie Allen and Tony Conigliaro, both of whom ended the 1967 season 
with their careers in jeopardy. ... A good, close Super Bowl game between the 
NFL and AFL. .. . Open tennis at Wimbledon, with the U.S. and Australia backing 
Great Britain’s bold stand by permitting its amateurs to play against the pros... . 
Realization by Charles O. Finley that there is no quick pot of gold waiting for the 
man who moves a major-league franchise from one city to another; and the hope that 
the Yankee Clipper, Joe DiMaggio, does not get clipped in his new job. ... A merger 
of the two pro soccer leagues in this country, so that the sport can move ahead... . 
Success for the U.S. Olympic athletes at Mexico City, and some surprise gold medals for 
our winter Olympic athletes at Grenoble. .. . A National League pennant race to go with 
what shapes up as another American League cliffhanger. .. . The emergence of a legiti- 
mate heavyweight champion—Joe Frazier maybe? . .. Final disposition of the 
debilitating NCAA-AAU feud. ... A big comeback for Willie Mays, and continued 
success for Mickey Mantle at first base. . . . Immediate finalization of the NFL- 
AFL merger, with inter-league trading and possibly an inter-league schedule for ’68. 

Better times for nice guy Duffy Daugherty at Michigan State. ...A Negro manager 
for major-league baseball. . . . Bigger crowds for the new teams in the National 
Hockey League, and a 23rd season for Gordie Howe. ... Another Triple Crown win- 
ner in one of the major leagues. ... A strong challenge to UCLA and Lew Alcindor. 

. Some long-ball hitters (or any other kind) for Eddie Stanky at Chicago. . . 
Another super year for super horse. Damascus. . .. A lucky charm for Gil Hodges 
with the Mets. ... An unknown golfer, just once, to win the U.S. Open or the Masters. 

. Wisdom for the baseball lords in their expansion plans—they’ll need all the 
wisdom they can muster. ... A great year, and recognition at last, for baseball’s 
hidden superstar, Hank Aaron... . A casualty-free Indianapolis “500”... . Prosperity 
for the ABA... . As we asked for last year, and our biggest wish of all, an end to the 
Vietnam war. ... And for everyone, a happy and fulfilling 1968. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO: ALL MAGAZINE RETAILERS 


Macfadden-Bartell Corporation is pleased to announce ee BY US BEARING THE INDICIA MB OR 
the adoption of a Retail Display Plan available to all Sd 
retailers interested in earning a display allowance on 


its magazines participating in the Plan. Under the Plan To obtain full details and a Eon, of the formal contract, 
you will be permitted to select one (or more if desired) please write today to Circulation Department, Mac- 
of the following magazine titles ‘““‘TRUE STORY,” “TRUE fadden-Bartell Corporation, 205 East 42nd St., New 
ROMANCE,” “TRUE LOVE,” “TRUE EXPERIENCE,” York, New York, 10017. 
“TRUE CONFESSIONS,” “PH OTOPLAY,” “MOTION 
PICTURE,” “SCREENLAND,” * ‘SILVER SCREEN ory. Under the Retail Display Plan, in consideration of your 
RADIO MIRROR,” “PAGEANT,” “SPORT,” "SAGA, v acceptance and fulfillment of the terms of the formal 
“TRUE DETECTIVE,” “MASTER DETECTIVE,” “OFFI- contract to be sent to you upon your equesh ou will 
CIAL DETECTIVE,” “IN—FOR THE GIRL OF TODAY, receive a display allowance of ten percent (10%) of 
THE Wi MAN OF TOMORROW,” Wie “ARCHIE COMIC the cover price per copy sold by you. This Plan will 
GROUP,” and “POPULAR MEDICIN become effective as to all issues of magazine titles 
selected and delivered to you subsequent to the date 
your written acceptance of the formal MA DEN 
IT IS PROPOSED TO AMEND THIS PLAN TO INCLUDE BARTELL CORPORATION RETAIL DISPLAY AGREE 
“ANY OTHER MAGAZINE OR ANNUAL PUBLISHED OR MENT is received and accepted by our Company. 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


MACFADDEN-BARTELL CORPORATION 


THIS NOTE IS WORTH $3 
AS A FIRST PAYMENT 
TOWARDS A 12 MONTH 
SPORT SUBSCRIPTION 
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Here’s your cash allowance: 


Detach it, fill in your name and address, mail it and get 


A $3.00 DISCOUNT ON 12 MONTHS OF SPORT 


We will deduct your $3.00 cash allowance Now is your opportunity to get SPORT at 


from the regular $6.00 subscription price of % price—and have it delivered right to your 
12 issues. You actually pay just $3.00 for a home too. Just send us this special $3.00 
full year of SPORT. cash allowance today. 


ENCLOSE REMITTANCE HERE 1 Fg 
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I want to use my $3.00 cash allowance as first pay- 
ment towards a 1 year subscription to SPORT. 
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(J $3.00 enclosed 
Name 


( Bill me later for $3.00 
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FP New 
, White Vanishing 
| Formula 


Now, famous Flesh-Tone Clearasil has a NEW “out of sight” 
companion that helps keep skin problems out of mind. 
Works just like Flesh-Tone, only invisibly. Use it as directed. 
All over your face and extra on blemishes. 

Time, discipline, and serious blemish medicine is the way to 
clearer skin, And Clearasil is serious blemish medicine. It works 
fast to help clear today’s blemishes. And drinks 
up excess oil that 
may cause tomor- 
row’s problems. 


Take your choice. 
Famous Flesh-Tone 
hides blemishes 
while it works. 
New White Vanish- 
ing Clearasil works invisibly. 


Either way, we want 
It’s white. And it vanishes! t0 lose you as a customer. 
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Coke has 
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the taste 
you never 


get tired of. 


Popcorn. Salty and crisp and good. 
It makes you thirsty right away. 
Coke can take care of that. 

The refreshing taste of Coca-Cola, 
ice-cold. It just makes things 

go better. 

Coke after Coke after Coke. 
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